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Stretching forth her hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, black or white, knowing 
no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
helping the little home that’s crushed beneath an iron hand by showing mercy in a 
healthy, human way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone and bringing warmth to 
hearts and hearths too long neglected. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea to No Man’s Land; to heal and comfort thousands 
who must fight and bleed in crawling holes and water-soaked entrenchments where 
cold and wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thousands from her store; the 


Greatest Mother in the World—the RED CROSS. 
. Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
cece ae 
This space contributed to the Winning of the War by 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 


through the Division of Advertising, U. S. Government Committee on Public Information 
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Captain R. Hucu Knyvetr’s 
‘Over There’’ with the Australians 


Philadelphia Press says: 

“His accounts of nocturnal raids upon German 
trenches, of fierce, silent, life-and-death struggles with 
hostile patrols, of incredible risks undergone to secure 
valuable information, are calculated to stir the imagina- 
tion of the most calloused reader of war narratives. 
Captain Knyvett also supplies valuable practical ex- 
planations of the duties of a scout and of the impor- 
tance of his work in aiding and supplementing airplane 
observation.” Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE FLOWER OF 


THE CHAPDELAINES 
by George W. Cable 


Louis Dodge writes: 

“T’ve just been reading ‘The Flower of the Chap- 
delaines’ and if there’s ever been a more delectable 
story written in the United States, I don’t know about 
it. I do wish it could find its way into every house- 
hold in America. Surely it is one of the rarest flowers 
of that Anglo-Saxon culture which means everything 
to all of us just now.” $1.35 net 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
FIVE TALES 


“If proof were needed of the mastery with which 
John Galsworthy creates living human beings for us to 
know and remember, it is found in the vividness with 
which we return, in ‘The Indian Summer of a For- 
syte,’ to characters of an earlier book. 

“Galsworthy’s poignant characterization lives in 
‘Five Tales,’ and with it the artist’s deep feeling and 
power.”"—New York Times. $1.50 net 


THE PASSING OF 
THE GREAT RACE 


By Madison Grant 
New and Revised Edition 


In this revised edition those phases of the description 
of the European races, and the results arising from 
their crossings, which have special reference to the 
war and to America are emphasized. With a New Pre- 
face by Henry Fairfield Osborn. $2.00 net 


A HISTORY OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By Williston Walker, D.D. 


Accurate, comprehensive, and free from bias this 
book gives an ample presentation of the History of 
the Christian Church. Dr. Walker’s graceful style 
makes it not only a readable but an illuminating book. 

$3.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS iar 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


By Arthur Train 








The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 

“The war has had no more telling and touching in- 
terpretation than Mr. Train makes in ‘The Earth- 
quake.’” 


Theodore Roosevelt says: 

“I want to congratulate you most heartily on ‘ The 
Earthquake’ and to thank you as an American for 
having written it.” $1.50 net 


"THE FRENCH AND AMER- 


ICAN INDEPENDENCE 
By J. J. Jusserand, French Ambassador 


Two of the most important chapters from the French 
Ambassador's recent book, “ With Americans of Past 
and Present Days,” particularly suited to soldiers and 
sailors about to go to France. It is in convenient 
pocket form with a flexible cloth cover. 50 cents net 


THE CREDIT OF THE 
NATIONS 


By J. Laurence Laughlin 


This is a study of the European war, of which 
The New York Tribune says: 

“Professor Laughlin has long been one of our keen- 
est students and most authoritative expositors of both 
mercantile and public finance, and he thus brings to 
the consideration of the transcendent fiscal issues of 
the world war an exceptional degree of authority, hap- 
pily conjoined with a lucid, attractive and convincing 
manner of expression. With 9 Charts, $3.50 net 


THE NAVY AS A 
FIGHTING MACHINE 


By Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


“What is the navy for? Of what parts should it be 
composed? What principles should be followed in 
designing, preparing and operating it in order to get 
the maximum return for the money expended? The 
object of this book is to answer these questions clearly 
and without technical language” . . from the 
author’s preface. New Popular Edition. $1.50 net 


THE VOICE OF LINCOLN 
By R. M. Wanamaker 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


This book is not so much an exposition of Lincoln's 
character and genius by another as a revelation of his 
character and genius by himself. Judge Wanamaker 
has selected with skill and insight those utterances, in- 
cluding many of Lincoln’s letters, conversations, and 
speeches, which are the keys to the different sides 
of his great nature. A narrative text supplies the 
biographical and historical information. $2.50 net 
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Ready Next Week. 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE (iss 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
By WILBUR C. ABBOTT 
Professor of History in Yale University 





A new history of civilization, original in its choice and treat- 
ment of materials and of peculiar significance at this juncture. 
While the author chronicles the political history of the period and 
the process of colonization, his main concern is to explain the 
present by the past, to trace the origins of the modern world in an 
amazingly prolific section of the living past. He takes account of 
the advance in human comfort, and the still more extraordinary 
increase in human capacity attending the extension of knowledge, 
the development of science and invention, and the progressive modi- 
fication of the conditions and ideals of life. The reaction of colonial 
expansion on European affairs and ideas is emphasized. The 
development of science is strikingly brought out for the first time 
in a survey of this field. 


The volumes are generously supplied with maps, charts and 
illustrations to amplify and make clear the changes described. 


2 volumes, octavo, $6.50 net the set. 





AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING: 
A Commentary 


By HENRY C. ADAMS, author of “ A Description of Indus- 


try,” Professor of Political Economy and Finance, University 
of Michigan. 


From 1887 to 1912 Professor Adams had charge of the statis- 
tical and accounting work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This simple analysis of a standardized system of business 
records will prove helpful to that large body of men, mostly young 
men, who are coming to see in the truthful keeping of records a 
solvent for current industrial problems. 

Practical accountants who have charge of the records of public 
service industries of all sorts will find points of interest and profit. 
Especially the younger railway accountants, those who did not take 
part in that nationwide symposium of 1907 to 1910, out of which 
American railway accounting emerged as a standardized system, 
will find in this book an explanation of many of the rules they 


now apply. 
Large 12mo, 485 pages. $3.00 net. 


THE NEW RATIONALISM 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CONSTRUCTIVE REALISM UPON 
THE BASIS OF MODERN LOGIC AND SCIENCE, AND THROUGH 
THE CRITICISM OF OPPOSED PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


By EDWARD GLEASON SPAULDING 


Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 

Based in part on the author’s course, through a term of years, 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
this volume is written for those who, among students, scientists 
and laymen are more interested in problems of fact than of history. 


8vo. $3.50 net. 
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“An American Mr. Britling” 
SAY 


The BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

The NEW YORK SUN 

The NEW YORK EVENING SUN 
The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


OF 


PROFESSOR 
LATIMER’S 
PROGRESS 


Anonymous. Illustrated. $1.40 net. 


A NEW BOOK 
By PATIENCE WORTH 


HOPE TRUEBLOOD 


By the author of “The Sorry Tale.” 
Edited by C. S. Yost. $1.50 net. 


In this new novel of mid-Victorian 
days with its pervading sense of dark 
mystery, Patience Worth abandons her 
archaic dialect, and writes in modern 
English. 


REKINDLED FIRES 


By JOSEPH ANTHONY. $1.40 net. 


A remarkable new novel by a young 
American realist. The theme is youth 
and Americanization; the story is of 
Old World ideals rekindled on new 
hearths, as shown in the fine relation 
between an Old World father, and a 
New World son. The scene is a vil- 
lage on the edge of the New Jersey 

meadows. 


“ Each time that one is on the pt 
of conveying some idea of its c 

and richness, the real quality of it 
suddenly baffles description. But there 
is no mistaking one fact: the author 
must have experienced a genuine joy 
of heart and soul as this book emerged 
into life under the magic of his pen.” 
—Frederic Taber Cooper. 


FEAR GOD 
IN YOUR 
OWN VILLAGE 


By RICHARD MORSE. $1.30 net. 


The New York Sun says: “ Quite 
as entertaining as a good novel, and 
to be recommended to all sorts < 
right-minded human beings . 
good, hearty little book, with not > 
snuffle in it, but quantities of good, 
hard sense.’ 


PELLE 
THE CONQUEROR 


By MARTIN A. NEXO 
2 vols., $2.00 net per vol. 
“ Outdistances any other novel of 


the present century so far.”—New 
York Sun. 
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HEN the Red Cross began its first attempt 
W less than a year ago to raise $100,000,000 


to carry on its war work, there were many 
misgivings expressed as to the wisdom of its not 
very well defined programme and as to the probable 
value, compared to the cost, of its proposed work. 
These misgivings have proved to be unnecessary. 
No one familiar with what the Red Cross has al- 
ready accomplished in Italy, France and this coun- 
try can doubt the need of supplementing the official 
American war organization with the services of 
this less official handmaid. Just because it was less 
oficial and consequently less hampered by the neces- 
sary observance of an administrative ritual, it has 
been able to assist the official military organization 
in a prodigious number of ways and emergencies. 
The very indefiniteness of its franchise is its chiefest 
advantage. Instead of being limited to a specific 
field of action, it can jump in wherever or whenever 
it is needed, and sometimes after having met the 
emergency it can pass the work on to more official 
agencies. It should be figured as a_ solicitous, 
vigilant and opulent spirit, which the good genius 


of the American people has created to safeguard 
the health and welfare of its army and to assuage 
some of the sufferings of its Allies; and inasmuch 
as the effectiveness of its solicitude depends upon 
the extent of its opulence, it should have no difficulty 
in raising the money for which it is asking in order 
to carry on its good work through the second 
year. 


HE value of the Red Cross to the American 
nation is not measured merely by the as- 
sistance which it is rendering to the official war 
machine. The propaganda which it has been con- 
ducting throughout the country and its extraor- 
dinary success in securing popular support has 
formed one of the two or three most compelling 
causes of the increasing moral union of the Ameri- 
can people in respect to the war. Its propaganda 
has had the peculiar value of emphasizing the more 
positive and humaner aspects of war service. It 
has fastened the minds of everyone, participating 
in the Red Cross organization or contributing te it, 
on the intelligent performance of a colossal social 
task. It has been forming out of a considerable 
portion of the American people a voluntary co- 
operative society for preventing the war from in- 
flicting any more suffering than could be helped on 
our soldiers and on the soldiers and civilians of 
France and Italy. Thus it affords civilian patriotic 
feeling an immediate and a wholesome outlet in es- 
sentially philanthropic work, and so converts it into 
a valuable preparation for the healing ministra- 
tions of peace. It is perhaps the most salutary ex- 
isting expression of that better nationalism which 
is not easy to keep alive in the poisonous atmosphere 
of war, and which whether in war or in peace con- 


stitutes the formative and binding influence in 
American life. 


og apo hnag who after the agitation of the past 
few years and after the experience of the war 
still refuse to submit the votes-for-women amend- 
ment to the state legislatures should consider care- 
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fully the effect of their refusal on the moral unity 
of the nation. Never in the history of any coun- 
try have women been called upon to participate in 
public activities of all kinds as they have been in 
the United States during the past year. Not only 
have they been drawn in constantly increasing num- 
bers into industrial war work, but they have been 
participating to an unprecedented extent in all those 
voluntary activities which are doing so much to 
promote American success in the war and to in- 
tensify American national consciousness. They are 
behaving as active citizens, and the failure on the 
part of Congress to do what it can to recognize 
their services and to give to them the legal status 
of active citizens would be indecent in its sheer in- 
gratitude, incredibly stupid in its ignoring of plain 
facts and puerile in the quality of its statesmanship. 
To call on women to conduct propaganda, to sell 
liberty bonds, to occupy important positions, to 
undertake hard and steady physical labor, to share 
in every responsibility and every activity except 
that of actually carrying arms and then to deny 
them the opportunity of voting would be one of 
those acts of fundamental inhumanity and injustice 
which would in the end involve in disaster the na- 
tion which consented to it. The women of America 
are the comrades of the men in this fight. They 
have just as much to gain as the men have from the 
successful achievement of American national pur- 
pose and just as much to lose as a consequence of 
failure. Any man who has seen the parade of 
American nurses and of the mothers of the drafted 
men, and who refuses to allow to women their 
share in the responsibility for the political policy, 
whose burdens they are so cheerfully carrying, is 
callous to the moral realities of what is now taking 
place almost to the point of being defective. 


OW far the railway rate question would be 
simplified under government ownership is 

made clear by the complaisant attitude of the coun- 
try toward the Railway Administration’s proposal 
to increase rates by twenty-five per cent. Much less 
drastic proposals advanced two years ago by the 
private companies aroused a nation-wide chorus of 
protests. The organs of railway publicity will 
doubtless seize upon this occasion to comment 
weightily upon the popular change in heart; they 
will argue seriously that in the future there will be 
no difficulty in securing what they consider ade- 
quate rates. But the heart of the public has prob- 
ably not changed in the least. There was never any 
opposition to the fixing of rates sufficiently high to 
cover legitimate costs of operation, including a fair 
return on actual investments. So long as the gov- 
ernment continues to operate the railways, there is 
an absolute guaranty that the money raised by 
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advanced rates will either be spent on the roads or 
covered into the treasury. If the roads are re. 
turned to the private companies, the old suspicion 
will return that the profits of advanced rates will 
be used not to repair or replace rolling stock or to 
improve and extend the trackage, but to solidify 
watered stock through increased dividends. Ac. 
cordingly every proposal to advance rates will be 
fought as bitterly as in the past. 
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HEN in the course of the war we find that 

we need more ships, more guns, more 
material of any kind, Congress votes them with 
commendable promptness. When we need more 
men than we had originally contemplated, 
Congress does not stand in the way of an ex. 
tended draft measure. But when it comes to 
need for greater revenues, Congress all but goes out 
on strike. What, work all summer on a new 
revenue bill? Better cut the appropriations or rely 
on bonds. One congressman points out that we 
expect to raise $5,000,000,000 in taxation under 
existing law, and have only $6,000,000,000 of 
money in the country. Just what those figures have 
to do with each other it is hard to say. Another 
congressman urges that we are already covering a 
larger proportion of our war expenses out of taxa- 
tion than any other country. Perhaps we are, but 
the really pertinent question is whether we are pay- 
ing out as large a proportion of our national income 
in taxes as our Allies—Great Britain for example. 
We are not. Many congressmen would like to see 
action delayed until after the fall elections. Why? 
If they are contemplating a revenue law which con- 
tinues the democratic tradition of the law last 
enacted, only increasing its productiveness and 
bolstering it up in its weak points—as for example 
the exemption of property income from the excess 
profits tax levied on personal income—they need 
not fear to face their constituents after voting for 
it. If they are contemplating a system of consump- 
tion taxes to raise the cost of living to the masses 
of the people, they have ground for seeking to de- 
lay action until after the votes have been counted. 


ONGRESS has passed the espionage bill and 
inasmuch as it is an administration measure 

the President is practically certain to sign it. The 
bill has established a censorship on the expression 
of opinion in this country as drastic as any censor- 
ship can well be. Its provisions are vague and com- 
prehensive and bestow on the government during 
the war the power to suppress practically any 
criticism which an administrative official can 
plausibly consider harmful to the American cause 
or likely to bring American institutions into dis- 
repute. But the bill itself brings one institution 
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into disrepute which has always been most highly 
yalued, and which has always been considered char- 
acteristically American—the institution of freedom 
of speech. This institution is supposed to be safe- 
guarded by the Constitution. It now remains to be 
seen whether this supposition is true. Either war 
suspends the most explicit constitutional guaran- 
ties or else the provisions of the bill which restrict 
freedom of speech fall within the prohibition of the 
Constitution. For the bill embodies every principle 
in respect to the coercion of opinion which the con- 
stitutional safeguard was supposed finally to have 
excluded from American law. It is based on the 
old ideas, almost universally adopted by eighteenth 
century governments, that opinions are divided into 
two clearly recognized classes, one of which is sedi- 
tious and one of which is not, that an administrative 
official is capable of discriminating infallibly be- 
tween the two, and that as a consequence of sup- 
pressing the former a wholesome condition of 
public opinion is created and the moral bond be- 
tween the people and the state reinforced. None 
of these ideas seem true. They are false for a 
democracy during war and during peace. 


N protesting against the principles underlying 
the espionage bill, we do not, however, wish 
to be understood as opposing all censorship of 
opinion during war. Considering the nature of 
American public opinion, any agitation which is 
unmistakably intended to bring about American de- 
feat and to prevent the government from obtaining 
the needed supplies of men and material must be 
forcibly discouraged, but such suppression should 
be confined to clear cases. Whenever there is any 
doubt the presumption should run against suppres- 
sion. For all suppression of opinion in a democ- 
racy is a sign of weakness rather than of strength 
and the further it is carried the more demoralizing 
its results are likely to be. A censorship of ideas 
should be considered as one of the prices which a 
nation during war is obliged to pay for its infirmi- 
ties of public opinion and for failure during peace 
to have dealt honestly and intelligently with the 
social and political grievances of its citizens. A 
democracy which falls back on it is playing with 
fire. In the present instance the effects of the 
espionage bill upon American public opinion will 
depend chiefly upon the way in which it is ad- 
ministered. It can be used so as seriously to injure 
the united moral support which the war is obtain- 
ing from the different classes of American society, 
and it can be used so as to do comparatively little 
injury. President Wilson will surely recognize the 
immense responsibility for its discreet administra- 
tion which he will assume by signing so drastic a 
measure. 
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VEN the dullest witted Austro-Hungarian 

statesman must now realize that unless peace 
comes soon, whoever wins in this war, the old Dual 
Empire must lose. After two or three more years 
of fighting an Allied victory could not possibly 
leave conditions in Austria-Hungary as they were 
before the war. The nationality movement has 
gained such momentum in the last four years that 
it is even now doubtful whether the rule of the Ger- 
mans and Magyars can be maintained except 
through the intervention of foreign Powers; and 
no foreign Power will intervene to save them if 
the Allies win. Either the empire will fall to 
pieces, or a scheme of federalism will have to be 
adopted under which the empire will practically be- 
come Slavic. If on the other hand Germany should 
win, the political system of the Dual Empire might 
remain formally intact. But the German and Mag- 
yar elements would have to recognize the fact that 
all their privileges were derived from Berlin. At 
any time the withdrawal of Prussian support would 
mean their downfall. Eventually Austria-Hungary 
would be annexed to the German Empire, not as a 
group of free states with a voice in the imperial 
policy, but as a subject colony. Just as in the re- 
cent conference of the Kaiser’s, there would be 
“complete accord on all the fundamental political, 
economic and military questions affecting the pres- 
ent and future relations of the two monarchies.” 
It would be complete accord that obtains between 
master and slave. 





ICE-ADMIRAL VON CAPELLE, minister 

of the German navy, manages to put a pleas 
ant face on what is for Germany a pretty bad situa- 
tion. Naturally submarine losses occur, he says, 
but the increase in submarines constructed exceeds 
the losses. “‘ Our naval offensive is stronger today 
than at the beginning of unrestricted warfare.” 
All this might be true and yet not very important. 
The minister of the navy omits to refer to the in- 
crease in the strength of the Allied defensive. He 
also omits reference to the original expectations of 
the naval terrorists. Germany did not inaugurate 
her campaign of ruthless sinkings until she had 
equipped herself for rapid construction of sub- 
marines. Now, after more than a year of feverish 
building the most that she can boast is that she is 
“ stronger,” although much less effective, as indi- 
cated by the decrease in sinkings to little more than 
one-half of those of a year ago. Von Capelle also 
squeezes some hope out of the fact that America 
thus far has built little and that “ even if an in- 
crease is to be reckoned with in the future, it will be 
used up completely by America herself.” This is 
undoubtedly true, but why did not von Capelle 
specify the manner in which America is to use her 
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ships? As a fact, they are to be used in conveying 
troops and guns and supplies to the armies in 
France. It seems almost incredible that on the basis 
of facts no more favorable than these von Capelle 
can talk about “an assured prospect of final 
success.” 


T was Bernard Shaw who said that nowadays 
we looked upon fatness as a sign either of dis- 
ease or of bad manners. Before this war is over 
we may come to regard it as indicating lack of 
patriotism. Dr. Franklin Warren White, of the 
Harvard Medical School, comes near saying this in 
a lecture printed by the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
He does not quite say it. “‘ There is another 
thing,”’ he begins cautiously, “‘ which I hesitate to 
speak of, but which we must consider in war times. 
People who are fat are obviously eating too much. 
. . + But remember there is no healthy gain in 
weight after one reaches the age of forty 
years. . . . It is only fair to say that persons 
who are thus overweight are not as healthy as other 
persons; a stout man is actually more short-lived 
than the average individual.” The tone is gingerly 
and conciliatory, a little as if Dr. White lived in a 
community where stout men had a majority, or in 
a circle of fat and tetchy relatives. But the sense 
of his words is plain and good: most of us, however 
patriotic, eat too much if we have the money, and 
some of us betray our weakness by our size. And 
one reason we eat too much is that we are too lazy 
to give up the old habit of bolting and to form the 
new habit of chewing. ‘‘ When we chew our food 
thoroughly there is a great economy,” as Dr. White 
says; ‘“ we need only about half as much.” 





The Greater Britain 
MERICANS find it hard to understand the 


differences of opinion which have recently 
been dividing Englishmen as to the military conduct 
of the war and the supreme command of the armies 
in France. There has evidently been a sharp con- 
flict between the War Cabinet and a powerful fac- 
tion at General Headquarters about the advisabili- 
ty of the Mesopotamian and Palestine campaigns 
and about the delegation by the British Staff of 
authority over the disposition of British troops to a 
French Commander-in-Chief. The military party 
opposed to the War Cabinet has been supported 
curiously enough both by extreme Jingo publica- 
tions, such as the Morning Post, and also by many 
Liberal opponents of Lloyd George. Americans 
would not expect Liberals to fight on the side of 
military officials in a conflict with civil officials. 
Neither should we expect generals who insist on the 
practically exclusive importance of the French front 
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and demand the completest possible concentration 
of British forces in France to oppose the unity of 
command, which alone can assure the employment 
of those forces to the best military advantage. A\ll 
these bewildering controversies were suggested by 
General Maurice’s attack on the Premier, and 
Americans would do well for the present to avoid 
passing a definite judgment upon them. The facts 
indispensable to a sound verdict are only partially 
accessible. 

We may, however, venture two comments on the 
English political mix-up, which look from this side 
of the Atlantic tolerably safe. No matter how far 
we instinctively sympathize with Lloyd George as 
the representative of the civil authorities in conflict 
with the military, and no matter how much we may 
approve his courageous insistence at great cost to 
himself on unity of command, we can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that his personal usefulness as the 
leader in the war of the British nation is inexorably 
drawing to an end. As Lord Hugh Cecil pointed 
out during the debate, the Premier’s vigorous 
speech in answer to General Maurice was more 
successful as an attack upon the General than as an 
exoneration of his own behavior. There have been 
too many incidents of this kind, all of them re- 
flecting in some measure on his candor and good 
faith. He has lost the confidence for different 
reasons of a dangerously large number of his fellow 
countrymen; and he remains Prime Minister not 
because of his own strength with the country, but 
because of the inexpediency of raising political 
issues until after the offensive is over and because 
of the lack under existing circumstances of any 
available substitute. He is likely to be superseded 
soon after the political as compared to the military 
aspect of the war is restored to a position of greater 
importance. He assumed power in order to put 
increasing energy into the British war machine and 
to lead his fellow countrymen to victory. If he had 
attained a larger measure of success, the task of 
gathering its fruits would naturally have belonged 
to him, but his success has fallen short of his own 
promises and the expectation of his fellow country- 
men. Considering the disappointing results of his 
Premiership and the degree to which his country- 
men have lost confidence in him, he himself wil! 
probably wish to retire as soon as circumstances 
make his services dispensable. 

In describing the results of his leadership as dis- 
appointing we hasten however to guard against one 
misunderstanding. The disappointment arises 
chiefly from the failure to accomplish with the new 
British army as much as he, his fellow countrymen 
and their Allies hoped. This new army embodied 
the whole young manhood of the British Empire 
and into its service was pressed the whole vast 
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intricate machinery of British industrialism. The 
British nation confidently expected it to be the 
instrument of the final decisive victory, and doubt- 
less it would have been, could the Russians have 
continued to hold a million German troops in the 
east. Even as it was, it created the impression up 
to the date of Cambrai of being one of the most 
powerful instruments for waging war which the 
world has ever seen. Then came the defeat of 
Cambrai for which apparently poor staff work was 
measurably responsible, and more recently the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Germans to break through 
and wipe out the fifth British army, which must be 
attributed emphatically to lack of generalship and 
not to the faults of the troops. Putting these two 
defects together, it looks as if the prodigious exer- 
tion which the British people had expended on their 
army had failed of being fully effective, and as if 
the fu lure was due to the lack in the British High 
Command of exact scientific professional soldiers, 
who could be trusted to think out a complex military 
problem and adapt their preparations to a variety 
of probable contingencies. The British Empire has 
been able in a few years to turn its citizens into 
soldiers and mould its ploughshares into cannon, 
but it could not improvise a scientifically competent 
General Staff. The inability to do so seems to be 
indirectly responsible for the failure of the British 
army during the past year to measure up to the size 
of its job and to the expectations of the British 
nation. 

But the significance of the partial failure should 
not be exaggerated. During the last four years the 
war has subjected the stamina of the chief bel- 
ligerent nations to a succession of unforeseen and 
pitiless tests. In the case of several of them the 
very fabric of their national lives is being pulled to 
pieces, and in the case of all of them many parts 
of the national organization are proving more or 
less inadequate and untrustworthy. Great Britain 
has suffered with the rest. One after another of 
the faults which the dominant public opinion had 
allowed to remain in the national structure have 
caused serious anxiety, but on the whole the fabric 
of British nationalism is standing the strain better 
than is that of any of her enemies or any of her 
Allies. The British nation has not shown any 
superiority over France or Germany in its moral 
endurance, in its ability to take and inflict punish- 
ment, or in its courage and sang-froid. It has not 
shown itself the equal of its chief friend and its 
chief enemy in the mastery of military technique. 
But what it has done is to demonstrate once again 
its superiority to other nations in political good 
sense. The British still keep and still display the 
political gifts which made of them the originators 
of parliamentary government, the most successful 
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exemplars of opportunist liberalism, and the build- 
ers of the first empire which has not proved to be 
the enemy of civil and political liberty. 

The political good sense of the British people 
has been expressed chiefly in their ability to recog- 
nize and to repair even during the preoccupation of 
war some of the gravest faults in their national or- 
ganization. They have not made of the war the 
excuse for shirking every responsibility except that 
of military preparation and the organization of 
victory. On the contrary, they have bestowed far 
more candid, painstaking consideration upon the 
fulfillment of their collective social responsibilities 
than they did during peace; and they have been able 
almost to agree upon many immediate and future 
measures of industrial, educational and social re- 
construction. The British have recognized the in- 
dispensable contribution which industrial and social 
reorganization could furnish to the enduring moral 
unity of the nation; and the recognition has its re- 
moter spiritual as well as its immediate practical 
significance. They have gained enormously in in- 
tellectual alertness and open-mindedness. They 
are mutually adjusting themselves to the certainty 
of radical alterations in the balance of social forces, 
and many of them are assiduously studying how 
these changes can be controlled and guided for the 
benefit of the British nation. Thus almost for the 
first time in their history the British are applying 
the results of scientific investigation to the fulfill- 
ment of their national and social purposes, and their 
willingness to do so is significant testimony to their 
ability to profit by the experience of the war and to 
learn the most difficult lesson of their own failures. 
The British are breaking away from the tradition 
which has kept them a nation of amateurs who live 
by irresponsible rule of thumb methods in industry 
and politics. An increase of democratic idealism 
has brought with it an increase of the professional 
spirit. They are bent upon carrying the expert 
scientific spirit, not merely into their practice of the 
military and industrial arts, but into the more diffi- 
cult, exacting and more fruitful regions of politica! 
and social reconstruction. 


German Policy in Russia 


ERMAN policy in Russia before the collapse 

of the power of the Tsar appears to have 

been purely opportunistic. The Germans un- 
doubtedly did all they could to foment revolution, 
and at the same time they were intriguing with the 
aristocracy and bureaucracy, holding before the 
nervous noble or official the guaranty of privilege 
and place against the dangers of popular disorder. 
When the revolution broke, there was in Germany 
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a tide of democratic sentiment in favor of the Rus- 
sian people, at last liberated from the yoke of the 
Tsars and therefore no longer a menace to Ger- 
many. Some traces of this attitude toward Russia 
were manifested by the civil representatives at 
Brest-Litovsk. But before the peace negotiations 
had gone far they fell under the absolute control of 
the military party. And the military party had 
developed a quite definite policy toward Russia. 
This was to seize, for Germany and Austria, so 
much of the territory of Russia as could profitably 
be incorporated in the conquering empires, and 
beyond this to control if possible the whole of Rus- 
sia through the instrumentality of a counter-revolu- 
tionary party. 

Why the German military-autocracy should de- 
cide to back the counter-revolution instead of the 
revolution which they had intrigued to bring about 
is not difficult to understand. Theoretically a Rus- 
sia restored to order might indeed have become a 
military menace to Germany, but in fact the pos- 
sibility that a reactionary government could hold 
its own without foreign support was extremely 
small. The only foreign support, however, that 
could be really effective had to come from Ger- 
many. Accordingly the Germans appeared to be 
safe in throwing their influence on the side of the 
reaction, even though in some instances, as in the 
Ukraine, the counter-revolution appeared at first 
to lean toward the Allies. As a matter of fact, the 
counter-revolution everywhere except perhaps in 
eastern Siberia quickly became an exclusively Ger- 
man asset. Americans and Englishmen and French- 
men might rage against the Bolsheviki and-dissolve 
in sympathy for the Russian property owner re- 
duced to penury by a disorderly policy of confisca- 
tion. This could serve only to alienate the good 
will of the revolution. It could not check the 
gravitation of the counter-revolution toward Ger- 
many. For Germany had more than sympathy to 
ofer. Within a broad territory she could give 
protection and political power. 

We need not suppose that the German decision to 
support the counter-revolution was based solely 
vpon immediate military convenience. The Ger- 
man Junker doubtless abhorred the thought of the 
expropriation of the Russian representatives of his 
class by the peasants and workers whose proper 
subordination appeared to him a universal political 
necessity. Possibly, too, the German property 
owner feared that the spirit of revolution, if suc- 
cessful in Russia, might go abroad. The German 
industrial classes, looking hungrily to the possibili- 
ties of Russian trade after the war, were eager to 
see order restored, and what chance was there that 
Russia would be an orderly state and a fruitful field 
of exploitation if the revolution were left to work 
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itself out? Such considerations must have weighed 
heavily in conciliating German support for the 
counter-revolution. But we need not suppose that 
they would have exerted a determining influence un. 
less the military party had believed that the counter- 
revolution would win, with their aid, and with their 
support would continue in power, governing Russia 
in the German interest. The Germans knew that 
they could not directly annex any great part of the 
soil of Russia, but imperialism seldom proceeds by 
direct annexation. It avails itself of the services of 
a party owing everything to it. Such a party ap. 
peared ready to Germany’s hand in the possessors 
of landed property threatened with penury by the 
revolution. 

A really enlightened imperialism, however, first 
assures itself of the vitality of a party which it 
proposes to use as its instrument. Such a party 
must not be strong enough to stand on its own feet, 
but it must not be so weak that the imperial nation 
must thrust it to one side and expose its own 
machinations. Now, in Finland and the Baitic 
provinces the party of reaction appears to have met 
the specifications fairly well. The Baltic barons are 
good fighters, good business men, and have the 
lower classes well terrorized. They have not yet 
been put to the test, to be sure, since the proximity 
of German armies has made revolt out of the ques- 
tion. In Finland the party of property jeopardized 
by the revolution is numerically considerable. As 
compared with other parts of the former Russian 
dominions, wealth is widely diffused in Finland. 
There are indeed some aristocratic land holdings, 
but the Finnish landowner improves and manages 
his estates like a landowner of western Europe, and 
is a man of energy and personal power. With a 
moderate amount of German assistance the White 
Guards of the reaction have been able to overcome 
the Red Guards of the revolution. And there ap- 
pears to be no reason for forecasting the overthrow 
of the reactionary party so long as it enjoys Ger- 
man favor. In the case of Finland, then, the Ger- 
man imperialistic calculations have demonstrated 
their soundness. 

In the case of the Ukraine, on the other hand 
the Germans evidently miscalculated the strength 
of their party. Their organ. of government, the 
Rada, was subservient enough to promise whatever 
the Germans asked. Of the meagre grain stocks 
on hand, the Rada promised the greater part for 
early delivery, and in addition they promised ex- 
tensive sowings and abundant harvests. The Rada 
promised, but the people did not deliver. The fact 
points clearly to the feebleness of the party of re- 
action in the Ukraine. The land is one of miser- 
able peasants, with an occasional man of wealth of 
low degree and sparse large landowners who are 
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little more than tribute taking parasites left over 
from the feudal régime. There is practically no 
middle class in the western sense, men of affairs as 
well as of property, to give stamina to a party of 
reaction. The Rada, therefore, had no real social 
foundation. It was useless as an instrument of 
imperialism and has been thrust aside by the disap- 

inted Germans, who are seizing grain and in- 
stituting forced labor under the hypothetical cover 
of a complaisant Hetman. 

What the Germans have backed in the Ukraine is 
not then a party analogous to the class of shop- 
keepers and artisans and independent farmers who 
gained ascendancy through the French Revolution, 
but a party analogous to the French émigrés, who 
associated themselves with the enemy without there- 
by recovering their fortunes. In Great Russia also 
the Germans are backing the same class. ‘“ Every- 
body who has anything,” so we hear it constantly 
repeated, “ prefers the Germans to the Bolsheviki.”’ 
Perhaps, but the “ everybody who has anything ” 
represents a very small minority in Great Russia. 
Except in a few cities there is no middle class to give 
body to a party of property. The Germans may 
have won to themselves a fraction of the large 
landowners and former bureaucrats, but to what 
end, if this party has not the numbers and energy 
to serve as an instrument of imperial rule? 

If Germany had been a democracy there can be no 
doubt that she would have pursued a quite different 
policy. With the downfall of its real enemy, the 
Russian autocracy, a German democracy would 
have extended its sympathies to the Russian people. 
Reaction would have had to look to Germany’s 
enemies for support, and under the conditions 
would have failed even more signally. In the war 
and the succeeding peace, Germany could have 
counted upon the friendship and cooperation of the 
Russian people, and could have been assured that 
whatever faction might emerge eventually out of 
the revolution to impose order would be pro-Ger- 
man. But an imperialistic Germany was incapable 
of applying a democratic diplomacy. She had to 
make the reaction her own, even though she might 
have foreseen that except in the border states it 
was bound to prove a defective instrument. 

Naturally, in drawing the Russian reaction to 
herself, Germany has repelled the revolution and 
forced it, even against its will, into closer relation 
with the enemies of Germany. Before Brest- 
Litovsk it may have seemed plausible to the Rus- 
sian revolutionist that the difference between Allied 
and German practice was not great. He has since 
been disillusioned. The Allies may not have mani- 
fested whole-hearted sympathy with the revolution, 
but they have not threatened to restore the ancient 
order. This the Germans plainly will do if they 
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can, and not out of concern for the Russians who 
suffer hardship and loss under the disorder of 
revolution, but out of desire for a disguised im- 
perialistic control of Russia. It now seems im- 
probable that the Russian revolutionists can be in- 
duced to enter the war again on the Allied side, 
even after they come to a full realization of what 
Germany intends to do with them. But much that 
now seems improbable will actually occur before 
the war is over. 


Unified Industrial Strategy 
ECRETARY WILSON has designated Mr. 


Felix Frankfurter to bring our vast industrial 
armies under unified strategic control. Faced with 
the necessity of bending the productive resources of 
the nation to the single end of winning the war, the 
government has been attempting to execute its in- 
dustrial programme through a multiplicity of dis- 
jointed and self-directing agencies. Each of the 
producing divisions has competed against the other 
for money, materials and men, the Navy against the 
Fleet Corporation, the Ordnance Bureau against 
the Air Craft Board, the Department of Agri- 
culture against the Food Administration. Our war 
preparations have been harassed and hampered by 
interdivisional rivalries, by a multiplicity of policies 
divergent in conception and execution. There is a 
patent analogy between our past industrial strategy 
and the disjointed military strategy of the Allies 
before Foch was placed in supreme command. 
Some months ago President Wilson designated the 
Secretary of Labor as national Labor Ad- 
ministrator to bring unity out of interdivisional 
anarchy. Secretary Wilson has now appointed 
Mr. Frankfurter as Assistant Labor Administrator 
to put the President’s policy of unified industrial 
strategy into effect. 

Mr. Frankfurter’s problem is simplified by the 
fact that the actual heads of the various industrial 
service sections have been eagerly pressing for the 
definition of a unified policy and the establishment 
of a unified labor and production control. They 
have competed against one another not because 
they were misguided by a spirit of mutually ob- 
structive rivalry, but because their rigidly demarked 
jurisdictions left them nothing else to do. In the 
absence of a comprehensive national policy, they 
were compelled to improvise policies of their own. 
They realized how disastrous it was for the gov- 
ernment to be competing against itself. But Mr. 
Roosevelt was responsible to the self-centred au- 
thority of the Navy, Mr. Piez to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Mr. King to the War Department, Mr. 
Frayne to the War Industries Board, Mr. Carter 
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to the Railroad Administration—all divisions, to 
be sure, of the national industrial coalition, but dis- 
jointed, not bound together like the divisions of a 
great private corporation by the executive authority 
of a common policy-making and policy-administrat- 
ing board. 

The creation of such a board will be Mr. Frank- 
furter’s first task—a task which with characteristic 
decision he has already largely achieved. Short 
of an executive order from the President, which has 
not been issued because it is not called for, this 
board could be created only by the consent of the 
divisional labor administrators. Their consent has 
been eagerly accorded. This week the new War 
Labor Board will hold its organization meeting. 
By agreement, the existing War Labor Board, of 
which Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh are alternating 
chairmen, will become a court of final appeal for 
the definitive adjudication of industrial disputes, 
and Mr. Taft and Mr. Walsh as representatives 
of the public will enter the new War Labor Board 
of which Mr. Frankfurter is chairman; as directing 
heads of the various industrial services of their de- 
partments and boards, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will represent the Navy, Mr. Stanley King, the 
War Department, Mr. Leon C. Marshall, the Fleet 
Corporation, Mr. Hugh Frayne, the War Indus- 
tries Board. The representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Food, Fuel and 
Railroad Administrations, have not yet been an- 
nounced; but it is understood that every govern- 
mental division concerned in the strategic alloca- 
tion of raw materials, in the drafting of contracts, 
in the mobilization and supervision of labor, in the 
production and expedition of munitions to the fight- 
ing front, will participate in the quick definition 
of an inclusive policy and its effective execution. 
The Board will be the responsible war council of 
industry functioning through Mr. Frankfurter as 
chairman. Upon Mr. Frankfurter now rests the 
responsibility of achieving unified labor and pro- 
duction control. 

It is a great responsibility, crucial to our success- 
ful prosecution of the war. But it is a responsibility 
for which Mr. Frankfurter is exceptionally fitted. 
In the first week of the war he was called to Wash- 
ington to act as Secretary Baker’s industrial coun- 
sellor; he was secretary to the President’s Media- 
tion Commission, of which Secretary Wilson was 
chairman, during its momentous journey which re- 
sulted in the termination of strikes in the Arizona 
copper mines, the California oil fields, the tele- 
phone system of the Pacific coast, the stock yards 
of Chicago and elsewhere. Missions upon which 
our government sent him to Europe, enabled him 
to take counsel with government officials, manufac- 
turers and labor leaders concerning the methods by 
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which they have dealt with the industrial problems 
of England and France. He has been in constant 
and intimate relation with Sir Stevenson Kent, head 
of the labor department of the British Ministry of 
Munitions. Before the war he had years of ex- 
perience in handling complicated industrial litiga- 
tions for the federal government. During the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, he 
prosecuted the railroad rebate cases, the Morse- 
Heinze bank case, the sugar fraud and cotton poo! 
cases. At different times he appeared for the 
State of Oregon before the United States Supreme 
Court and sustained the constitutionality of the 
Oregon ten hour law for men and the minimum 
wage law for women. He is now on leave from 
the Harvard Law School, where as Professor of 
Administrative Law he was chiefly interested in in- 
troducing the method and principles of law into 
the tangled fields of business and industry. But his 
chief qualification is that he has been able to win 
his way into the esteem and confidence of the 
men with whom he is now associated, men pre- 
eminently representative of business, the profes- 
sions and labor. 

Secretary Wilson’s appointment of Mr. Frank- 
furter as war labor administrator has been received 
with cordial and confident satisfaction by the men 
and women who, through the first feverish year of 
the war, have borne the heavy brunt of industrial 
and labor mobilization. We have no doubt that 
their confidence will be endorsed by the people of 
the United States, as they come to know Mr. Frank- 
furter’s capacity for wise and decisive action. 


“Bomb-proof Jobs” 


HEN the war broke out, over half the mem- 

bers of the General Staff on duty at Wash- 
ington applied for service in the field, and most 
of them got it. For months the Staff was crippled 
because its membership had to be filled with those 
unaccustomed to staff service. Of course the main 
duty of a soldier is to fight, and his glory can be won 
only in battle. Unpleasant as office routine and 
desk duty is to the ordinary man in ordinary times, 
it is doubly unpleasant to the soldier in time of war. 
While his fellows are struggling with the enemy, 
he is struggling with contracts and specifications, 
with the task of supplying, through a new and un- 
trained organization, an army which is bound to 
grow just a little faster than he can enlarge the 
flow of materials. Or he is, under army discipline, 
trying to keep up the devastating routine of accu- 
rately making out and filing an endless succession 
of necessary cards and papers. He sees and is im- 
pressed by every minor mistake. For his many in- 
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evitable failures he will be censured; his hard-won 
successes will be the unobserved and unheroic per- 
formances of duty. 

Meanwhile every ounce of publicity, sentiment 
and moral pressure drives him to seek a transfer to 
the field. So strong is this pressure that in some 
bureaus at Washington reserve officers have been 
discovered deliberately botching their jobs so that 
they might be ordered elsewhere. Not many, of 
course, have so light a view of their obligations, 
but nearly all feel the same impulse. Inevitably 
there is a tendency for those holding staff positions 
to take little pride in their work, 1c matter how im- 
portant they know it to be. 

Add to this the occasional concerted attacks 
such as those which, in Congress and in the press, 
have broken over Ordnance and the Air Service, 
and the discouragement of the stay-at-home sol- 
dier becomes almost unbearable. Nobody knows 
or can be told how hard he has worked. The fact 
that he is in the service of his country, perhaps at 
great personal sacrifice, is dwarfed by the physical 
sacrifice of his fellows at the front. He goes about 
on the defensive, feeling a necessity to explain him- 
self, knowing that mistakes have been made which 
he could not help, sensitive to the comments of 
friends as well as those of enemies. Whether his 
department has been blamed justly or unjustly, the 
effect on him is the same. It undermines his nerve, 
and prevents him from throwing his full energy into 
his job. 

No one can estimate the baleful results to ef- 
ficiency of these subtle influences, unavoidable as 
they are. But recently another burden, as cruel as 
it is unnecessary, has been thrown on the shoulders 
of the officers in Washington. It is the cry raised 
in Congress and spread by a publicity campaign in 
the press, against the “ slackers” in “ bomb-proof 
jobs.” This campaign does not distinguish between 
persons; it throws on every uniformed man in our 
capital the burden of proving that he is not a 
coward. Is he an expert in his work? He must 
advertise the fact. Is he physically unfit; has he 
a wife and children? To everyone who meets him 
he must somehow convey that knowledge. Is he 
above draft age? Then he must show why, unlike 
others above draft age, he is not in France. The 
damage of these social obligations to the amour 
prepre of a reasonably sensitive man is insidious. 
Unless he has a remarkable degree of common sense 
and moral courage he will give way before the on- 
slaught and flee to the trenches at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The head of one of the most important sections 
in the War Department recently told of the destruc- 
tion wrought among his subordinates by the attacks 
of Congress on the desk officers. He himself has 
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two sons in France, and is presumably immune from 
the desire to protect slackers. He had built up one 
important service of forty men, technically trained. 
There were not available for this work many men 
above draft age, and the salaries he could pay for 
it would not support a family. He had, therefore, 
with much time and trouble, assembled a force of 
energetic young men. After two weeks of the 
“bomb proof job ”’ agitation, the chief of that serv- 
ice had come to him with the word that the force 
was dissipated to the four winds. That morning 
the last man had been refused exemption. No new 
candidates would accept the positions offered. In 
other sections, where the Department had insisted 
that the officers keep at their work, their morale 
had visibly deteriorated. 

It is unreasonable to ask the country to grant 
as much glory to the men at the desk as to the men 
who face the enemy. The officers who never see 
action must and should give up willingly the chance 
of heroic distinction and popular applause. Any 
young men in the War Department, who would not 
otherwise be exempt, should be transferred to the 
field for the sake of their own pride, if satisfactory 
substitutes can be found. But, on the other hand, 
it is necessary for Congress, the press and the peo- 
ple to play fair. Unless we are ready to disor- 
ganize the sources from which our army derives its 
power, we must admit their dignity and importance. 
We must honor the uniform just as much no matter 
what insignia appear on the collar and no matter 
how few service stripes are on the sleeve. The man 
who keeps a steady hand and does well his job in 
Washington, in spite of all the natural difficulties 
and the more dangerous opportunities elsewhere, is 
contributing an essential component of victory and 
is exhibiting a high degree of moral stamina, of a 


sort which is most useful to democracy. 
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Our Army and 


T was my good fortune last February to motor 
I over a part of the American line of communi- 
cations with the Chief Surgeon of the American 
Red Cross and his chief woman assistant. A 
famous chateau in a vast park, which might become 
a convalescent hospital, was our first objective. 
Groups of our young countrymen with snowdrops 
in their buttonholes and French girls on their arms 
—it was the first Sunday of spring—were before 
us, eagerly exploring “ historic France”; and I saw 
the Major quietly measuring his future patients 
against these lofty medieval walls. Could they be 
warmed? Was the kitchen domain convenient? 
Would this sunny stretch of roof serve as a sleep- 
ing porch? I wished that the anxious mothers of 
these light-hearted privates, so intent on our 
French guide’s accent, so remote from thoughts of 
the German Offensive, might feel the warmth and 
the intensity of the solicitude that went into the 
consideration of every detail. 

As we bowled along towards Base Hospital N° 
X, I formulated a puzzling question: What was the 
exact relation between the A. E. F. and the A. R. C. 
in regard to hospitals? 

Formerly, the Major said, the Red Cross had 
charge of medical and nursing service back of the 
front. In this war the army controls it from the 
rear to the dressing stations. 

The base hospitals, though most of them were 
originally privately equipped and organized as to 
personnel, are as much under General Pershing’s 
command as camps and trenches. So are the nurses 
and doctors in these hospitals; the former, while 
enrolled by the Red Cross and provided with their 
initial equipment, become army nurses if they elect 
to care for soldiers, and doctors in Red Cross army 
work are detailed from the Medical Reserve Corps. 
The Chief Surgeon and his assistant were thus per- 
manently detailed at the beginning of the war, and 
other army doctors are loaned for temporary Red 
Cross duty—such as the dispensary service to the 
French civil population in the zone of the army 
which the Red Cross has been required to under- 
take to protect the billeted American soldier against 
disease. On its own account the Red Cross runs 
three military hospitals in Paris for French and 
American soldiers and Red Cross personnel; it 
largely supports five French hospitals, besides help- 
ing four thousand with supplies. It will start con- 
valescent homes and re-education hospitals as the 
need arises—always with army doctors, and in ex- 
pectation that the army may eventually take them 
over. 
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the Red Cross 


“In short,” said the Chief Surgeon, with a 
twinkle, “ from the point of view of the A. E. F. 
we are nothing but a side show.” 

A rather popular side show, I gathered, from the 
warm welcome of the army confréres at Base N° X. 

‘See that busy little steam engine?” said the 
young doctor who guided me through the arcades 
that connect the pleasant hospital buildings, “ it’s a 
portable laundry that turns out six hundred pieces 
of linen a day; practically impossible to get washing 
done in this country—we had to draw on our stock 
of new linen until the Red Cross fixed us up.” 

By this time we had got to a convalescent ward 
with windows all open to the sun; cheerful-looking 
patients were smoking and reading in their gray- 
blanketed cots to the strains of rag-time. 

“* Red Cross phonograph,” remarked the doctor, 
“they provide one for each ward. Red Cross 
travelling library books. Red Cross pyjamas, made 
by the ladies of Idaho. Standardized Red Cross 
splints and bandages on that smashed-up aviator. 
Do you see that Red Cross bag at the head of the 
bed ?—he has had it there ever since Christmas— 
that chap is recovering from pneumonia, and ti: 
Red Cross dainties in our diet kitchen did a lot to 
bring him through.” 

Behind I heard the chief nurse talking to the 
doctor’s assistant. ‘‘ There are two or three of our 
nurses who never got their trench coats. Shall | 
send the measures? ” 

In front, the Major seemed also to be making 
notes. “ All right, I'll see that you have those in- 
struments next week. 7 

Our next destination was an aviation camp, one 
of the biggest and most important in the A. E. F. 
—a whole city of wooden barracks with a dozen 
outlying fields, isolated in the middle of a dull piece 
of flat country. From the moment we entered the 
gate we stumbled upon Red Cross activities. To 
the left stood a new bathhouse where a thousand 
men a day were now getting hot showers; hereto- 
fore the nearest hot water was eight miles away. 
To the right was the canteen, where the enlisted 
men were flocking on one side of the counter, and 
the cadets on the other, to take ambrosial hot cof- 
fee and chocolate and superlative sandwiches,— 
cheese and jam, white army bread and fresh but- 
ter—from the hands of trim American women. 
Special diets were here provided on doctor’s or- 
ders. Beyond was the officers’ club, with its open 
fire and its comfortable chairs and its dining room 
which had become the regular officers’ mess for 
camp at the request of the Colonel—we did not 
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wonder when we tasted the food. A mending shop 
displayed neat compartments full of socks; and the 
women’s barracks, built of bare boards like the 
rest, were reminiscent of the Adirondacks, with 
their chintz curtains, their piano and their bath- 
tubs. Real imagination as to the needs of the avia- 
tor—who has a special nervous tension to contend 
with—real taste and competence had gone into all 
this; and something comfortably American, which 
transformed Aviation Centre N* X from an ugly 
wooden island in a muddy foreign plain into a 
homelike piece of United States soil. 

This is almost the only camp where the Red 
Cross has stepped in with canteen facilities to meet 
a special and immediate need. Whereas it is more 
and more called on to supply baths, dispensaries 
and the like, the Y. M. C. A. is henceforth to have 
exclusive charge of recreation and canteen activi- 
ties in soldiers’ camps, while the Red Cross will 
undertake them at Base hospitals and at railroad 
stations along the line of communications. The 
Red Cross, like both the army and the Y. M. C. A., 
had on arriving in France to improvise for the 
American soldier a programme based on 50,000 
men which could be rapidly extended to a million 
and beyond. Its function was less clearly defined 
than the Y. M. C. A.’s, but—though supported 
by voluntary subscription—it was a governmental 
agency, authorized and enjoined by Congress to act 
“in matters of voluntary relief ’’ and “ in accord- 
ance with the military and naval authorities ’’ “ as 
the medium of communication between the people 
of the United States and their army and navy.” It 
is the only organization permitted by the govern- 
ment to give voluntary aid to the sick and 
wounded; and its leaders and workers in France 
have from the beginning felt very deeply their re- 
sponsibility to the American nation for the supple- 
mentary comfort and care of our fighting forces. 


he Red Cross is bound to initiate any specific 
piece of work which the army considers necessary ; 
the manufacture of nitrous oxide for anaesthetic 
purposes,—which saves twenty per cent more of 
the very severely wounded than ether and chloro- 
form,—is a recent instance. So far as supplies go, 
the Red Cross is not intended as a stop-gap for 
improvident officers who have failed to make de- 
mands on the Quartermaster, but with its relative- 
ly informal organization, its freedom from official 
red tape, it can and does act quickly and independ- 
ently in emergency to help provident and improvi- 
dent alike care for their men. It can only function 
properly when it has the fullest cooperation of the 
military authorities; steadily the cooperation has 
been growing, steadily the army has learned to 
depend on the Red Cross and the Red Cross to 
adapt itself to changing army needs; month by 
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month Red Cross improvisation has grown into 
something like a definite military programme. 

All the way from the ports of entry to the front 
line trenches, parallel to the army warehouses, are 
Red Cross warehouses stocked with clothing, food 
and medical supplies with motor transportation at 
their service. At all the important railroad junc- 
tions and regulating stations ‘‘ rest stations” have 
been started on very much the same plan as the 
very successful chain of station canteens along the 
French line of communications which were taken 
over by the Red Cross last summer, and now feed 
about a million French soldiers a month. The 
American rest stations, like the French ones, are 
decorated by the French camouflage section and 
include canteen, kitchen, sleeping quarters and 
lounging room for transients, often baths as well; 
a nurses’ aide is always on duty, as well as the 
women canteeners, and sick men are kept twenty- 
four hours until they either recover or go on to 
military hospitals. Similarly, along the front line, 
rolling kitchens like those supplied for the French 
are being established. In the base hospitals the 
Red Cross provides recreation huts for the hospita! 
corps and the convalescent patients, and sometimes 
special huts for nurses—who, by the way, have a 
special food allowance from the Red Cross and a 
hotel in Paris and a fine hotel on the coast for 
leave and convalescence. Every base hospital has 
a Red Cross officer for liaison with medical officers 
on the supply question; and every hospital is to 
have a band of devoted Red Cross women whose 
sole business will be to get in complete touch with 
sick and wounded soldiers and officers, and write 
letters home that will keep families fully informe.) 
about serious illness and death. Already the pio- 
neers among these women have been most suc- 
cessful in looking up the missing. Every sanitary 
train has a Red Cross nurses’ aide who writes let- 
ters and takes message en route. 

The recent emergency situation, which has upset 
the best laid plans and will probably continue to 
mingle the armies of the Allies and their medical 
resources, has developed another need, a French- 
speaking American nurse to act as interpreter in 
every French hospital where American men are 
brought in. The French Service de Santé now 
regularly report such cases to the Red Cross and 
the Home Communication Service works on its 
own account. Liaison is growing everywhere—if 
the Red Cross has been able to supply pillows to 
American men it has also been able to supply 
French surgeons with nitrous oxide in hos 
pitals where wounded were being operated on 
without an anaesthetic. At this moment a celler 
in Soissons shelters an American surgical nurse 
who has been living there since the bombardment 
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started six weeks ago, caring for American 
wounded. The American troops are gone, but she 
stays on with her last helpless patient—the Red 
Cross does not intend to let one American go unbe- 
friended. As for its transportation and canteen 
service, it has been and still is of incalculable value 
to the Allied armies at the front; and as the Paris 
newspapers say, “the Red Cross ambulance men 
are always the first to get to the scene of a shell 
explosion.” 

No account of the service of the American Red 
Cross to the soldiers should fail to mention the 
scientific research into specific army ills undertaken 
by the American Red Cross in cooperation with 
the army, through research laboratories in army 
hospitals, and a research commission composed of 
the best qualified experts in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. The research has cost almost nothing (con- 
trary to some American reports) and has already 
obtained results of outstanding importance. There 
is no field like an army hospital for scientific study; 
and it was in a British army hospital, in close co- 
operation with British experts, though under the 
supervision of a staff of American doctors, that 
sixty American soldiers recently volunteered as 
subjects for experiment in trench fever. The rec- 
ord of the American army with yellow fever ex- 
perimentation in Cuba stood as precedent; and the 
source of transmission of this baffling and long 
drawn-out disease—trench fever has sometimes 
reduced man power at the front by one-third, 
though its effects are rarely fatal—has at last been 
discovered. As the mosquito transmitted yellow 
fever, so the louse transmits trench fever; the 
problem of “ delousing” the army appears neg- 
ligible now that this fact is ascertained. 

The Red Cross has a medical library centre in 
Paris open to all army doctors; it sends travelling 
medical libraries into the field; it has founded a 
research society—of which all the Medical Corps 
of the army are members—where papers are read 
once a month by French, English and the most ex- 
perienced American surgeons. A research maga- 
zine publishes a resumé of the best papers, and is 
widely distributed to Allied surgeons. The Red 
Cross also publishes manuals, such as the standard 
splint manual, for the army, and leaflets of scien- 
tific information that it is desirable to place quickly 
in the hands of American surgeons. The Chief 
Surgeon of the Red Cross feels that he cannot more 
effectively aid the wounded American soldier than 
by keeping those who are caring for him in con- 
stant contact with the literature of the ever chang- 
ing and developing medical and surgical science 
pertaining to war. 

The true story of the Red Cross and the Ameri- 
can soldier’ will never be told. For the most 
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precious Red Cross gifts come like those of the 
traditional godmother—a basket left on the door- 
step with no name attached. And now that the 
American army is at last deeply engaged in the 
war, now that we cannot foretell what tomorrow’s 
desperate needs may be, now most of all the Amer- 
ican people must have faith in the Red Cross and 
keep pouring out its dollars; its faith will be abun- 
dantly justified. “Tell them,” said a homesick 
boy in a French hospital to the Red Cross nurse 
who had gone to his rescue, “ tell them that I want 
to go back to my own folks.” 
ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 
Paris, April 23rd. 
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The Mongrel 


ITH a loose-jointed, extravagant gait, Henry 
was flinging himself along the road from 
Stone to Barton. From his long wrist and bony 
hand hung a typewriter in a battered tin case. By 
the way his head was thrust forward and up from 
his high, angular shoulders and by his glance—ex- 
traordinarily blue and bright with the after-fatigue 
of intensity—you could easily see that Henry 
“lived in his head.” You could see that that long 
body carried Henry’s worn and extravagant face 
from spot fo spot and that the action behind it made 
all the rest of him tired. 

Henry had not walked that particular road for 
a long time, not since he had attended the funeral 
of his aunt in the front parlor, some twenty-two 
years ago. The evening of that same day he had 
walked from Barton to Stone, boarded one of the 
ramping trains he had long admired with passion, 
and passed from New England. Since then Henry 
had lived by his typewriter, on his nerve, and in his 
head. It made you ache to think of the moods and 
processes of Henry’s mind during its frequent 
transitions; and of the number of words Henry had 
brought forth, hotly—wearily—and of the modi- 
fications, mutations, extensions, or deductions of 
these various words and ideas. 

And it could not have failed to be obvious to the 
initiated, from the method by which Henry trav- 
ersed the muddy lapses of the Barton Road this 
morning—that is, on the sides of his feet, with the 
inner edges of the soles turned upward—that there 
were great holes in his boots. Certainly if Henry's 
acknowledged and itinerant brilliance had paid him 
better he would not now have been carrying ‘his 
typewriter like this, naked and red of hand on a 
cold October day, his long wrist protected only by 
the greening fringes of his sleeve. 

Just before his sudden re-embarkation for New 
England, Henry had been writing articles on music 
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for the public prints of Nebraska. He had been 
warmly but—as usual—temporarily admired in 
Nebraska; for Henry never stayed long enough in 
one place to amass the solid local reputation which 
is one of the corner-stones of fame. Whenever you 
wished to get hold of Henry to do him an honor, 
or to use his mind for something you had on hand, 
you always found that Henry had changed his ad- 
dress. He would just come to the stage, say, of 
dining with the first citizen of a given locality, when 
he would suddenly show himself not the one degree 
cleverer than they which could cause them to admire 
in him the just extension of themselves, but so many 
degrees more intelligent and wild that he put him- 
self at a serious disadvantage. You would see 
Henry seated at an excellent board, talking re- 
strainedly, conforming both in his tone and style, 
and you had high hopes for him once more. Then 
suddenly his attention would be lost, irretrievably. 
His eyes would become fixed, his face unduly de- 
pressed or indecently exultant, as if he beheld Truth 
at last on the corner, and he would, so to speak, 
rush out—creating resentment at the excursion. 
The consequence was that at forty-three, Henry was 
almost always perfectly free to seek truth from pil- 
lar to post, wearily, unrestedly, and on the sides 
of his feet. And at length Henry had become tired 
of words, tired of ideas, tired of thoughts, and 
wished to cast aside his airy weapons which mainly 
served to lacerate himself. One stale morning in 
Nebraska Henry remembered his heritage in 
Barton. 

His mood and intention were at this moment en- 
joying the Barton Road to the full: the handsome, 
rocky ridge to the left, flickering with birch, 
quiescent with gray boulder; on the right the pasture 
faintly active with the slow divagations of sheep 
among the rich green juniper. At the sheep, how- 
ever, Henry glanced in a worried way. Impossible 
to grasp their point of view. Maturity and life and 
love and chance with such comfortable sides? Yet 
they were eminently rooted in the scene. And 
that, above all things, was what Henry had come 
for. To strike his roots and end his pains. He 
felt that he must disregard the ragged raillery of 
some crows cocking their heads as they flew over 
him in the fluent radiance of the light. 

In spite of the fact that it was October, every- 
thing looked fresh, crystalline, rejuvenescent. 
Henry felt that acute, strange gratitude which the 
congenitally restless sometimes feel at the illusion 
that their root is struck, that a Meredithian 
“earth” has reached out her hand to calm them 
down. 

Henry felt indeed, on this morning, more or 
less unconsciously, that at last he had outstripped 
that prideless, fugitive, large-eyed mongrel, Pain 
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—that cur which you chase back along the road 
with imprecations, then turn a moment later to find 
following you again. Not so here. This was a 
clear road. This was the real thing. Already 
Henry thought he felt the antenatal roots, branch- 
ing and strong, stir in the lean ridge and aged 
pasture. No more metaphors and figures of speech 
for Henry. That metaphor about the mongrel, 
Pain, for instance—that was just the kind of thing 
he would no longer be needing. All that dead 
wood. Done with. 

This reassurance, however, had scarcely dis- 
tributed its balm along Henry's nerves, before— 
with a rustling in the heaped leaves by the stone- 
wall—just such a mongrel, not figurative, but in 
the flesh—emerged and came shivering on three 
legs to Henry’s feet. Involuntarily, as from an 
evil omen, Henry sprang aside. Why the devil had 
this to happen? Just at this moment? Henry 
turned bleak at the presence there of Anxiety in- 
carnate. But presently he could not help stooping 
down. He touched the dog, which shrank but 
risked remaining. 

“ Well, old man?” said Henry. 

Instantly, though evidently weak and hungry, the 
dog began springing about Henry, leaping higher 
than his elbows, then sat back stock-still, lest hope 
deceive. Henry started briskly forward, as if dis- 
missing the affair and washing his hands of the cur, 
but a few steps further on Henry could not forbear 
to look back. He looked, and hurried on. Almost, 
he ran. Tentatively, on three legs, but managing 
to keep pace with Henry, the mongrel followed 
close. 


II 


The house stood by the road, bone-dry and silver- 
gray, under two yellow sycamores—a wraith of 
beauty, sublimated by the weather. Henry looked 
with satisfaction at the flanking trees which struck 
their roots so deep. The mongrel fitted his nose to 
the jamb, not to get left outside. 

“Come in, Misery,” Henry said politely to the 
dog and turned the key in the lock. 

As the door swung back against the wall, not 
even Henry’s conviction of the living, crystal air 
could match the appalling smell of must which met 
and chilled him. The sun pouring along the narrow 
entry emphasized above all things that the genius 
of time, its figurehead Dust, had so established it- 
self as to obliterate the pattern of the carpet. Uni- 
formly came the smell of must and the mongrel 
following at his heels. Henry set his typewriter 
down among the skeletons of some plants which 
had died in their pots many years ago, and rushed 
outdoors. 

A grass road with three ruts in it led to the ridge 
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where sumachs made a handsome and angular pat- 
tern against the sky. Half-way up the hill Henry 
stopped to look at the aged limekiln. A dogwood, 
already level with the brink, was growing out of 
it. Woodbines patterned its sides as the interring 
earth patterns and enlivens ancient glass. It looked 
alarmingly old, the limekiln, alarmingly disused, 
alarmingly though so gradually reclaimed by that 
“earth which Henry had been so glad just now 
to find under his restless feet. Perhaps there was 
too much “ earth” about this. It had a look of be- 
ing able to wear you out, to stare you down, with 
those before and after you. But then, the un- 
glamorous mid-day had come, when the edge wears 
off enthusiam and the spirits sink like a stone. 

On the grass road, near the crest, Henry stubbed 
his toe, and bending down, pulled out of the sod a 
half-buried horseshoe. . It was bitten with rust and 
three nails stuck to it. Henry remembered his 
aunt’s ‘‘ Sterling ” who had used to range the slope. 
Henry hung Sterling’s shoe across his arm and lying 
flat on his stomach looked over the edge of the 
small quarry a few steps to the left of the road, 
where a rare mineral had sometimes been sought 
by scientists and students. Henry had marvelled 
as a boy that those who were supposedly in the thick 
of the fight should want to come to this forsaken 
ridge and look for bits of stone. And here was 
Henry back again himself, looking down into the 
quarry. The round pool at the bottom lay motion- 
less, yellow apple-leaves resting on its surface as if 
ageless and transfixed. Never had he seen such im- 
mobility. There had been someone in Henry’s 
family who, after returning from a roaring life at 
sea, had carved a model of his clipper in the face 
of the rock down there so that her keel struck just 
below the surface of the water. It made Henry 
shudder, that ship of stone, lying dead-still forever 
on the pool. 

Gradually Henry became aware of the reflection 
of his own eyes looking into the water. And 
presently he saw there also the reflection of the 
mongrel’s face beside his own, gazing down across 
his shoulder. 


Ill 


By evening Henry had swept most of the dust 
from the lower floor of the house. He had found 
a broom hanging on the third nail, as a broom had 
always hung. Finding the broom there had given 
Henry the same revulsion that the sight of the stone 
ship on the motionless pool had given him. You 
may shut up a house for twenty years, and life and 
time go over you with devastating or fructifying 
changes, but when, no matter how long after, you 
come and open thé door, you will find that not a 
thing has moved—the gloves on the hall-table or 
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the broken saucer in the sink. A curtain, possibly, 
may have rotted and fallen from its place into an 
immobility yet more profound. But only the dust 
really moves—all the rest stands still, without a 
rustle, without a sigh, without a breath. 

It jerks you back, shows you that your life is one 
continuity, the insignificance as well as the signifi- 
cance. 

Nevertheless Henry got back some of the 
halcyon feeling when he began to sweep. He had 
thrown the dead geraniums away. He had been 
upstairs and found in his room—where his bed was 
still unmade as he had got out of it on the morning 
of his aunt’s funeral, twenty-two years ago—a cop) 
of Voltaire’s Candide and a volume of Renan which 
he had been reading at that time, feeling, of course, 
like a lord of intellectual liberty. With what zest 
he had taken his youthful freedom. 

Henry brought the volumes downstairs and set 
them on the kitchen shelf, Voltaire to the left of 
the clock, Renan to the right. The clock had a 
gilt squirrel on the glass over the pendulum, and 
you could see the pendulum going to and fro behind 
it. Henry smiled and took up the rusty horseshoe 
he had brought down from the ridge. Which way 
did it go, for good luck? Some said, with the 
points up, to keep the good luck in. Others said 
points down, to shed the luck on those who passed 
below. Henry decided on the latter. It sounded 
more generous. The nails were bent and would not 
go in far or firmly, but Henry hammered at them. 
Then he got down from the chair, looked up at the 
horseshoe above the door, smiled forlornly, glanced 
at Messrs. Renan and Voltaire, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Henry then opened the door and stood there, the 
horseshoe pointing down to shed its luck upon his 
head, the mongrel close beside him. Well, here he 
was. What difference if Henry’s friends in various 
quarters of the globe were delighted to sit up all 
night and hear him talk? What difference if he 
could read Sanskrit and speak Russian? Or that 
he might have been the chief of a daily in New 
York for the slight modification of a point of view 
which he had by now forgotten? True, this was the 
season when life was humming in town. Was he 
out of it? Hopelessly? Henry was conscious of 
a renewal of the cold ache of poverty, of being 
“short” of everything—of money, of love, of 
fame, of any kind of satisfaction. Or was Henry, 
on the other hand, just beginning, wonderfully, 
healingly, to be in it? Henry didn’t know. He 
saw a small wind blowing leaves from the syca- 
mores across the stars. He smelt the must behind 
him in the house. They balanced each other. They 
went hand in hand. 

Henry said that his weakness lay just there, in his 
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trying to extort meanings from fortuitous things, 
things which were only useful to juggle with, to 
arrange in patterns of dexterity against the air. 
You should do as you saw fit with things, not regard 
them with a fruitless attention. Why didn’t he just 
go in, get out his typewriter, write some more, and 
shut up? Or if he insisted, wasn’t this just the 
chance to “ put his thoughts in order”? But he 
didn’t care a damn about putting his thoughts in 
order. Was he never to control this “ hant"’ of 
restlessness? Was he never to get clear of that 
three-legged, slinking Pain? 

Just at this moment the dog which was sitting 
beside Henry in the door reached up to lick his 
hand, as if in protest to the unjust metaphor. 
Henry had never been known to resist a stray. But 
at the touch now of the wanderer, Henry jumped 
aside and cried out involuntarily: ‘‘ How the devil 
can I get away from here if I take you in? Shoot 
you? ” 

But Henry knew that he would never shoot the 
dog, or turn him out, or do anything but wait until 
it died or got run over, the latter being unlikely as 
nothing ever passed the house but creeping, ancient 
horses. The dog looked elderly about the muzzle, 
but he was strong and agile on his legs. God knew 
how long it would be. 

When Henry became conscious of what he had 
been thinking, he was sick at himself. A lord of 
intellectual liberty indeed! He thought of Renan 
and Voltaire beside the clock. He thought of the 
horseshoe above him. He struck his head with the 
flat of his hand. Was he going dotty? 

““What bloody nonsense,’ Henry cried aloud, 
and began feeling in his pocket for the typewriter- 
ribbon he had bought that morning in Stone. Then 
he turned sharp about—the dog turning instantly, 
motion for motion, with him. Henry seized the 
door, stepped inside, slammed it shut, and leaned 
back against it. 

Henry had slammed the door with violence. 
And all at once down dropped the horseshoe from 
its crooked nail and hit Henry hard upon the head 
with one of the points which were turned down- 
ward for good luck. 

The dog stood stock-still, expecting a fresh 
calamity in its desolate life. Astonishment, wrath, 
pain swept Henry at the insolence of the event. 

Then Henry laughed, tremendously. He looked 
about the room. The horseshoe lay in stupid im- 
mobility upon the floor. Voltaire leaned against 
the clock. Behind the squirrel swung the pendulum. 

Observing next the mournful fixity of the mon- 
grel’s eyes, Henry reached out his hand to reassure 
it, while a second smile—gradual, but gaining in 
beauty—made its way across Henry’s face. And 
the longer he looked, the more radiantly Henry 
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smiled at this mongrel, a mongrel—God help it— 
like any other, but no longer a sign or a metaphor 
to Henry. 

Henry opened the door, and a great, dilating 
reassurance drenched him. Free. Free of all the 
clutter. No longer did it matter in the least whether 
the mongrel went or stayed. He was welcome to 
spend the rest of his life with Henry. Henry stood 
free and clear at last. Nothing dogged him any 
more. The constellation Capricorn, binding in the 
stars, burned low and large above the ridge. But 
even gazing at unalterable law Henry felt no longer 
clogged or bound. Thought after thought swept 
through his mind. Nothing in him said “* No” to 
any of them as they rushed across. 

For Henry had—quite suddenly, quite without 
conscious effort—struck his root far down—not in 
the soil of Barton—but into the bottom soil of 
things. And as he stood there, the contact of life 
behind life moved through his veins until the type- 
writer-ribbon burned in his pocket and it seemed 
to Henry that there was no limit to the reach or 
freedom of his boughs or to the crystal air in which 
he felt them tremble and expand. 

Great clouds, large and free in their gestures, 
passed across a rising moon, and roved superbly 
over the ample heavens. How fresh it all was. No 
decay, no immobility there, no forlorn, defrauded 
ghosts. Henry glanced behind him at the room 
inside—so broken-down, so meagre. And it smote 
Henry with pain. Could you simply go off—no 
matter how much your soul raced with projects— 
and leave a poor old thing like that to its accumula- 
tion of insignificance, to its aged burden of futility? 

Then of a sudden Henry’s eyes spread wide and 
began extraordinarily to shine. Why not give the 
old house its release—as Henry had just now had 
his—from ghosts and clutter? Of course. Of 
course. 

In one corner of the room still stood the box of 
straw where his aunt’s cat had slept during the 
nights of many years. Planting himself now in the 
middle of the floor, Henry swept his bony arm 
about him, picked up the lighted lamp, lifting it 
ceremoniously high, then flung it across the room 
into the box of straw. Crash and smoke 
and flame. 

Henry put on his hat, took up his typewriter, 
called to the trembling mongrel, and stepped out- 
side. There he backed off to regard the holocaust. 
Showers and jets of sparks rushed up and up like 
the flock of the delivered years. 

Wasn’t it glad, that old house, to be delivered 
from its fusty immobility, to join the splendid flight 
of clouds across the sky? 

Then Henry set off again over the Barton Road 
to catch the night express out of Stone, the mongrel 
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trotting ahead with uplifted tail—sure of a com- 
panion forever. And the shadows now of the two 
— intensely black, immensely tall and immensely 
thin—mingled perpetually, extravagantly—hasten- 
ing along through the sharp white flood of the 
moon. 
CLEMENT JONES 


Arlington 


HE Lee house across the Potomac, with its 
six wide white columns, contemplates Wash- 
ington as from the sixties. It waits there, empty 
at the edge of Arlington cemetery, solidly and with 
steady grace, to watch what we shall do. Day by 
day the quiet challenge impresses itself, seen from 
the speedway or the Polo grounds where the 
flashing new airplanes rise and settle. 

It was late afternoon when I started across the 
river to see what was behind. Through the hilly 
streets of Georgetown, cobbled and clamorous with 
returning market wagons, over the long bridge, 
past a few broken frame houses on the Virginia 
shore, the trolley rocked and swayed towards Fort 
Meyer, with its brick barracks and its new wooden 
buildings. Little sign yet of the old century. 

Dusk was rising when I walked by the granite 
posts into the national cemetery. The road curved 
between heavy trees; the last visitor, a frail old 
lady in black, passed me going out. Under the 
trees on either side rolled away the trimmed lawn 
te the far ring of dark, measured by white rows of 
innumerable tombstones. On the left lay the of- 
ficers, under pretentious monuments whose odd 
shapes were moulded in the shadow to a finer ex- 
pression of the homely affection which had raised 
them. On the right the simple low squares which 
marked the soldiers’ graves stood in regular order, 
rank after rank, so that it seemed the world must 
be filled with them. 

Midnight may be the hour of the dead, but never 
have they seemed so living to me as then in the 
twilight. The boys lying here were no older than 
those in the casualty list of the newspaper in my 
pocket. I pictured them, as Stephen Crane de- 
scribed them, coming from the farms of Illinois 
and Ohio and Wisconsin, from New England towns 
like Springfield and Providence, crowding into the 
wilderness camps and the battle lines of Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. Our great war usually 
seems remote, I think, to those of us who were born 
long after it was over, because we have associated 
it with aged veterans, seen together only in 
Memorial Day parades or sequestered Soldiers’ 
Homes. But these soldiers had died in battle, and 
their ranks here were full and unbroken, an army 
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of young men, their lives completed and the years 
after them unlived. At the moment it was unreal 
to think of Wilson in the White House across the 
river; Lincoln was nearer and more familiar. 

But I was on my guard against sentimentalizing 
over those who die in war. Smugly to envy the 
heroic dead, because they lie calmly in straight rows 
with a beautiful finality of purpose achieved, sub- 
stitutes:the day dream of a comfortable observer 
for the tediousness and dirt and wrench which they 
endured. And, on the other hand, to pity them for 
their suffering is invidious if we forget the trouble 
of the living and those still to live, especially the 
trouble that is not willingly undertaken in a 
dramatic moment for a cause urgent enough and 
swift enough to take up the whole nobility of a man. 
Neither envy nor pity was what they had earned. 
It disposed of them too easily, as some politician 
might in a holiday oration. 

These thousands lying in the dusk deserved bet- 
ter of us than that we should think they had li- 
quidated man’s debt to life in one stroke of heroism. 
They deserved better than that we should take the 
world from them as if they, by a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, had made it perfect. I began to wonder what 
they would have done if they had lived on. Not 
if, like many of their comrades, they had come 
through safe, but if they had died as they did, and 
then had come back from the war and worked with 
us. They included, no doubt, the best of their 
generation. They had, definitely, saved the union 
and broken slavery. But would they have taken 
part in reconstruction as it was practised? Would 
they have turned so wholeheartedly to the exploita- 
tion of the country as the men of the seventies, 
eighties and nineties? Would they not have poured 
a fresh stream of power into the nation’s life? 
What would they and their President have said of 
Homestead, of Ludlow, Lowell and Bisbee? If 
they would not have acquiesced, we could 
not be complacent about their neat ranks in the 
cemetery. | 


Doubtless it was expecting too much of them to 
hope that they would have done better than those 
who survived. Even so, their survivors had failed 
in a way surely pathetic. The implications of the 
best they had been able to do were unfulfilled. Sup- 
pose those who had died never dug deep enough in 
their minds to see beyond the momentary effort, 
still it was tragic that so much willingness had been 
used up in a single struggle, that it had been re- 
garded so generally as a completed salvation. To 
live well for one’s country was certainly as neces- 
sary, and, judging by the result, was probably as 
difficult, as to die for it. It was imperative some- 
how to find the power to do as well in life as 
in death. Where was the source of that rich- 
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asses in motive and insight when the crisis 
subsided ? 


The arc of measured yellow lamps on the bridge 
red down a vista, with Washington glimmer- 

ing beyond, a searchlight on the tip of the great 
obelisk back of the White House, and, farther back, 
the dim bulk of the Capitol’s dome. I walked past 
the circular pergola, the brick courtyard and slaves’ 
quarters, to the porch of the Lee house, and joined 
its quiet speculation. With it, I wondered if what 
was springing up across the river would strike as 
deep roots as the memories behind in the dark, 


The Outlook for 


HE question has been asked by a writer in the 
New Republic why international law should 
treat war as legal. The answer is simple: 

if war were outlawed like piracy, all restraint upon 
the manner of its conduct would disappear, and its 
horrors would be infinitely worse. Was it not 
deemed wise and necessary to recognize the insur- 
rection of the southern states as war, and to that 
extent “legalize” it? Law and custom being one 
in the system of the law of nations, the analogy of 
the duel is defective. Neither English nor Ameri- 
can law legalized the duel, but treated it as murder, 
and did not even give it, as continental codes do, 
the privileged status of homicide of inferior degree. 
It was custom that furnished the sanction, pre- 
scribed the form, and finally decreed the disuse of 
the institution. 

Is the still lingering custom of shooting at 
sight the despoiler of your honor preferable to 
the duel? Opinions may differ on this point, but 
let us beware of drawing conclusions upon the 
theory of the survival of the fittest. The nearest 
parallel to war outside of international law we find 
in the seigniorial feuds of the Middle Ages, and it 
was regarded as a step in advance when, about a 
thousand years ago, the institution of the truce or 
peace of God placed these under some kind of rule 
and restraint. 

In municipal law peace did finally come, not 
through the outlawing of all force, but through 
its monopolization by the state; and peace was most 
successfully established where the royal power as- 
serted itself most strongly and held out at least a 
distant hope of equal justice to all contending 
elements in the community alike. And peace within 
the state would be impossible now but for the 
theoretical power of the law to achieve ultimately 
social justice. War will not be outlawed by a fiat 
of international law, unaccompanied by funda- 
mental alterations of international right and obliga- 
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whether what would result might yet bring a be- 
lated and more nearly perfect consummation. 

Darkness had settled as I turned back. Delicate 
and fanciful were the lines of white stones over the 
little hills. By now they were familiar and more 
human. A light wind, fresh from locust blossoms, 
stirred the leaves. The way seemed shorter than 
coming in. And suddenly, looking out across the 
graves from the city of the young dead, I saw the 
lights of Fort Meyer barracks, full of men in train- 
ing. 

GEORGE SOULE 


International Law 


tion, a real change in the relationships of nations. 

The League to Enforce Peace does not dare to 
propose an absolute prohibition of war; it seeks to 
.remove or reduce the danger of war by the com- 
pulsory postponement of the recourse to the arbitra- 
ment of force until after an appeal to arbitration 
or conciliation. But all legislative experience shows 
that schemes are wrecked by the difficulty of detail; 
and one must remain sceptical with regard to any 
plan of postponement that does not prescribe condi- 
tions to be observed during the period of respite, 
and methods of control connected therewith. The 
Bryan arbitration treaties as first formulated con- 
tained a provision to the effect that pending the in- 
vestigation and report of the international commis- 
sion the parties agree not to increase their military 
or naval programmes (with an exception in case of 
danger threatening from a third power), but it is 
stated that this provision appears in no treaty that 
was finally ratified. Certainly the difficulty of gain- 
ing acceptance for such a clause will not be less in 
an attempt to negotiate a more general league. A 
disarmament or reduction of armament agree- 
ment will be as easy to obtain and vastly more 
effective. 

Of course the very influential sponsors of a 
League to Enforce Peace and the many advocates 
of some league of nations recognize the necessary 
imperfection of any tentative plan and are not com- 
mitted to their present programme as a finality. 
Making due allowance for this, it is still necessary 
to sound a note of warning against placing excessive 
confidence in the possible effects of mere organiza- 
tion, or at least to emphasize the necessity of sup- 
plementing organization at once by a revision of 
rights and obligations. It is true that in the de- 
velopment of municipal law or law within the state, 
the perfecting of organization has, generally speak- 
ing, preceded the perfecting of the system of rules, 
and that order of development seems more con- 
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genial to the spirit of the common law; but in inter- 
national law the course of evolution has been the 
opposite, and there is much reason to believe that 
there will be no reversal of order in this respect 
in the near future. 

To illustrate the difference between the two 
methods of procedure: the necessary result of a 
league, and indeed an essential feature of any ef- 
fective peace organization, will be to deprive its 
members of the privilege of neutrality. State the 
same thing in form of a principle, and it means that 
it is the duty of every nation to give support to one 
of the contending parties to any international con- 
troversy. The difficulty of the proposition so 
stated is obvious, and at once invites the considera- 
tion whether it is possible to obtain so much at the 
start. 

Much readier adhesion might be expected to the 
somewhat modified proposition, which after all ex- 
presses merely what is an undeniable fact, that 
every controversy between two nations that menaces 
the continuance of peaceful relations between them, 
is the legitimate concern of every other nation. 
Agreement to this extent would not put any exces- 
sive strain upon the natural conservatism of 
responsible statesmen; unlike the other proposition, 
it would not be in danger of being discredited on 
the first occasion of its being seriously tried; and 
yet its value would be considerable. Had such a 
principle been recognized in 1914, Germany would 
have had no color of justification in taking the posi- 
tion that the quarrel between Austria and Serbia 
was an affair for them alone to settle; a position 
also taken by our own government in 1898, when 
President McKinley declined the offer of the 
European Powers to mediate between the United 
States and Spain. 

It is quite in accordance with the nature of inter- 
national law that it should express occasionally 
broad and flexible principles rather than strict 
rights and obligations; but not every generality that 
is now put forward for public consumption will 
serve as a basis for readjustments. I am thinking 
particularly of the phrase “ national self-determina- 
tion’ or however the same idea may be worded, 
which without a definition of the unit of determina- 
tion is meaningless, or may serve as a cloak for all 
manner of abuse or oppression. If it is expected 
that ideas of right and wrong shall be formed upon 
issues so confused and inextricable, it is not surpris- 
ing that thinking people should be puzzled and 
perplexed. But even if the phrase meant some- 
thing definite, and if each power were as willing to 
apply it within its own borders as there is a willing- 
ness to impose it upon others, still the proclamation 
of the principle would be a step backward, and not 


forward. 
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It is as though a programme of social peace 
were to be introduced by stressing the right 
of ownership, the counterpart of sovereign self- 
determination. What has been the history of the 
law of property and in what direction does it 
progress? True, the concept of ownership has 
been touched directly only to a slight extent; but the 
wealth of the rich is invested in industry; the old 
freedom of ownership can be exercised only over 
the symbols of value, while the substance of these 
values is subjected to an ever increasing public con- 
trol and subserviency to social interests. The same 
is true in England of property devoted to agricul. 
ture, and will be true of property devoted to the 
housing of tenants. Then the free exercise of 
ownership will be confined to things of personal 
use, which everyone may hope to possess. In like 
manner the progress of international law must lead 
to an abatement of the claim to sovereign self-de- 
termination. If the term abatement suggests a 
nuisance, so much the better. 

This is not the place to formulate specific prin. 
ciples that should be accepted in derogation from 
sovereign rights now claimed and conceded, and 
such principles must necessarily be the resultants of 
contention and compromise, but two observations 
of a very general character may perhaps be 
hazarded. 

In the first place, the profound changes that must 
be looked forward to as the result of the war must 
be expected to come gradually and haltingly; here 
as elsewhere “ nihil per saltum.’’ Even if all na- 
tions were eager for the new order which is fo: 
instance represented by the English labor pro- 
gramme, it would not be easy to find at once ade- 
quate and acceptable legal formulas. If peace 
were to be concluded under conditions most favor- 
able to the further development of internationa! 
law, it would not do to be over-optimistic as to the 
immediate acceptance of entirely novel principles, 
or as to the readiness of the great nations to apply 
to themselves principles which they have in the past 
imposed upon inferior powers. But what might be 
hoped for legitimately is this: that liberal practices 
which have been growing up in the course of the 
nineteenth century in the intercourse of nations as 
a matter of comity or convention, might be recog- 
nized as distinctly a matter of reciprocal obligation 
and right. 

Had all nations felt assured that the liberality of 
treatment frequently accorded on the basis of treaty 
stipulations would remain unaltered in the future, 
had there not been the apprehension, to a great 
extent justified by fact, that this liberality would 
give way to a growing exclusiveness, many of the 
things that strained international relations would 
not have happened. There was an unmistakable 
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movement in the direction of multiplying barriers 
and restoring some that seemed to have fallen 
permanently, and a fostering in many quarters of 
an aggressive and militant nationalism, in opposi- 
tion to the easy and tolerant cosmopolitanism that 
was characteristic of the long peace period from 
1815 to 1853. While no one expects that deep 
seated instincts and forces can be altered by con- 
yentional arrangements, every effort should be 
made toward the permanent securing of the 
reciprocal benefits of the most liberal of treaty 
relations. 

The second observation, forced by a study of 
present tendencies, is this: that the strongest efforts 
are likely to be made in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion to the one indicated as desirable. Practically 
every country is enacting or discussing strongly 
nationalistic legislation. The British empire was a 
factor of world peace because the British flag stood 
for the most liberal principles of international rela- 
tions; the United States was able to weld hetero- 
geneous elements into a nation by the attractive 
force of its free and tolerant institutions; is there 
not already agitation for legislation of a totally 
different type? Anti-German in spirit and purpose, 
this legislation will necessarily in wording and ef- 
fect be anti-foreign and anti-international. 


It is a narrow, view of international law that 
ignores the municipal law of the several states 
that bears on immigration, naturalization, the right 
of aliens, and foreign trade. The opportunities 
which citizens of imperial states have found under 
their own flags, members of small states, such as the 
Belgians, have had to seek abroad. If such op- 
portunities are shut off, the position of small na- 
tions will become worse, whatever their right of 
self-determination may be. 


There ought to be a realization of these tenden- 
cies and a determined effort to counteract them. 
Not national self-determination, but reciprocal re- 
straint of nations, should be the watchword of the 
future. With the progressive development of 
democracy, international obligation may be destined 
in time to come to take the place of those constitu- 
tional checks which at present temper the sovereign 
will and which are apt to decline. But irrespective 
of remote developments, international limitation is 
the need of the present time. Unfortunately the 
thing most needed is not always the thing most 
likely to come. If at the termination of this war, 
any nation or group of nations will be free to de- 
termine international relations upon the basis of 
the old law, if there will not be the strongest in- 
ducement to surrender the claims of sovereign right 
all around, the outlook for world peace will be 
dark indeed. 

ERNstT FREUND 
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Carleton Hubbell Parker 


ARLETON HUBBELL PARKER died at 
the State University of Washington on the 
17th of March. It was characteristic of him that 
no friends were present at his cremation, that no 
services were said over his ashes. Life to him was 
a glorious vivid experience; his zest for it was like 
the athlete’s zest for the race. But he regarded the 
individual life as merely a luminous moment in the 
unfolding self-realization of the spirit of all life— 
a lamp to be turned on and off while the great cur- 
rent of creative energy pulsed endlessly on. Could 
he have known for a certainty that he had led other 
men to share his fresh insight, that they would carry 
forward the work he had begun, follow down the 
pioneer trail he had opened, he would have dis- 
counted death. In that faith he died, believing his 
vision immortal in the keeping of his friends. 


He was a compound of exuberant child, 
impatient dogmatist, sympathetic leader, prophetic 
iconoclast. The impact of his highly charged 
personality broke down old inhibitions, released 
new energies, deepened and enriched men’s un- 
derstanding of men. He had the rare quality 
that enables some explorers into the hinterland of 
the human spirit to cut through the barriers behind 
which we instinctively hide our sensitive egoisms 
and shield our timid faith. He scolded men so that 
they loved him, won them by his forthright candor 
to responsive self-revelation. Even those of us 
who had known him for a short time only he had 
bound to himself by subtle ties of esteem and 
affection. 

Since his death, I have tried in vain to character- 
ize him adequately. He himself would have 
smiled at my effort as generous, perhaps, but of no 
consequence. Ramiro De Maeztu has a sentence 
that would have appealed to him as much more to 
the point. “ To all those that have made the good 
things that exist on earth,” writes Maeztu, “ there 
once arrived an hour in which a thing took posses- 
sion of them and in which they began to live for it 
alone—not for glory, nor for the success, but for 
the thing.” That hour had arrived for Parker. 
Such a thing had taken possession of him; he had 
begun to live for it alone. Nothing else counted. 

The thing that had taken possession of Parker 
was very simple, provoking wonder principally be- 
cause it had so long eluded observation; but like all 
fresh revelations, exceedingly difficult to assimilate. 
For years the West, the agricultural plains, 
the metalliferous mountains, the forests stretch- 
ing down to the sea, have been turbulent with a per- 
plexing kind of labor unrest. Reports of con- 
spiracies, sabotage, vigilance committees, harvest 
fields aflame, deportations, railroad trains ditched. 
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warehouses burned—all manner of perverse and 
irrational terrorism and violence—have played 
across the western horizon like summer lightning. 
Senators have fulminated against the I. W. W., the 
Department of Justice has been diligent in round- 
ing them up and prosecuting them, presidential com- 
missions have sought to pacify them by setting up 
the machinery of conventional orderly negotiation. 
But the unrest continues to seethe. 

Parker directed attention to the fact at the root 
of this disquieting mystery, the pregnant fact 
that ninety per cent of the migratory workers, the 
vagrants, the casuals, the hoboes, the hunted men 
who harvest the crops, muck the ores out of the 
mines, fell the spruce for airplane and the great 
Douglas firs for ship timbers, are womanless, job- 
less, voteless men, that because of the unstable in- 
dustrial life to which our diseased industrialism has 
consigned them, they have lost the conventional 
relationship to women and child life, lost their 
voting franchise, lost the habit of common com- 
fort and dignity, and have gradually become a caste- 
conscious group with fewer legal and social rights 
than are conventionally ascribed to Americans. 

The implications of that fact are astonishing in 
their prophetic range. It is one of the great 
contributions to social psychology and the political 
economic sciences. The main purpose in life of 
man as of every animal, in the lucid language of 
Mercier, the only aim that counts in the scheme 
of nature, is the continuation of the race to which 
he belongs; and to this end every animal has ac- 
quired certain instinctive desires and dispositions— 
desires for courtship, exclusive possession, sexual 
union, parenthood, invention or contrivance, pur- 
poseful workmanship—all depending on and con- 
tributing to the preservation of the race. These 
instinctive desires and impulses constitute the 
irresistible drive of life. Like radium and uranium 
in the physical world, they represent the vital 
spiritual energy stored and compressed by man’s 
millions of years upon earth. When they are 
balked, when they are denied normal expression, 
they work themselves out into all manner of per- 
versions, into the countless forms of what we call 
crime, or, in indomitably healthy men, into unrest, 
revolt and insurrection. To punish men for such 
aberrations is a blind labor of Sisyphus. In one of 
the last statements he wrote, Parker illustrated the 
practical application of his perception of this fact. 
“No one doubts,” he said, “ the full propriety of 
the government in suppressing ruthlessly any inter- 
ference of the I. W. W. with the war preparation. 
All patriots should just as vehemently protest 
against the suppression of the normal protest- 
activities of the I. W. W. There will be neither 
permanent peace nor prosperity in our country till 
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the revolt basis of the 1. W. W. is removed. And 
until that is done, the I. W. W. remains an un- 
fortunate valuable symptom of a diseased in. 
dustrialism.” 

There is the thing that possessed Parker—the 
perception of the destructive significance of the 
repressed and balked instincts of the migratory, 
workers, the unskilled, the casuals, the hoboes, th. 
womanless, jobless, voteless men. To him their 
tragedy was akin to the tragedy of child life in ou: 
commercialized cities. More often than of anything 
else, he used to talk to me of the fatuous blindnes: 
of a civilization that centred its economic activities 
in places where child life was perpetually repressed 
and imperilled. The last time I saw him he was 
flaming indignation at the ghastly record of chil. 
dren killed and maimed by trucks and automobiles. 
What business had automobiles where childre: 
should be free to play? What could be said for th« 
human wisdom of a civilization that placed tratic 
above child life? In our denial to children, +: 
millions of men and women of the means for satis 
fying their instinctive desires and innate disposi- 
tions, he saw the principal explanation of crime, 
labor unrest, the violence of strikes, the ghastl) 
violence of war. 

Parker was the first of our economists not on), 
to analyze the psychological chafacteristics of labor 
and especially of casual labor, but also to make his 
analysis the basis for an applied technique of in- 
dustrial and social reconstruction. Graham Wallas 
in England had applied the criteria of psychology 
to politics and very tentatively to industrial manage- 
ment; Thorstein Veblen in America had theorized 
brilliantly about the significance of instincts in busi- 
ness enterprise and craftsmanship; Professor 
Taussig of Harvard had made a first attempt to 
interpret the habits of inventors and money-makers 
in the light of instincts and inherited dispositions. 
Human instincts and motives had been isolated, 
described, compared by scores of economic- 
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' psychologists. But Parker was the first, so far as 


I have been able to discover, who pointed out the 
menacing significance of the revolt-activities of 
labor and who applied his understanding of the <e- 
structive consequences of repressed instincts and 
balked dispositions not only to politics in general, 
but also to the reorganization of specific industries. 
For he was a man of action more insistently than he 
was a philosopher and seer. During the months 
immediately preceding his death, he had partici- 
pated in the adjustment of twenty-six strikes and 
threatened strikes. His keen perception of th: 
psychological bases of conflict made him a master 
in the difficult art of conciliation. In October, he 
made an analysis of the increased cost of living 
since June, 1916, which the Shipbuilding Labor 
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Adjustment Board of the Fleet Corporation 
adopted as the basis of its award in the shipyards 
along the Pacific Coast. He conducted or partici- 
pated in nine surveys of this character, all of which 
were designed not to establish a minimum living 
wage only, but what he called a “ minimum comfort 
wage.” He realized that there can be no stability 
to industrial peace unless standards of wages, 
hours, of employment conditions generally, serve to 
give release and satisfaction to other instincts than 
the instinct for food alone. 

But he will be remembered principally for his 
prophetic analysis of the instinct repressions of the 
casual laborer. This was so important and is so 
pertinent to certain of the problems that are vex- 
ing the country today that I must venture a quota- 
tion taken out of its appropriate setting. In a 
recent address before the American Economic 
Association, after describing the galaxy of in- 
stincts, the rich psychical dispositions that fur- 
nish man “ ready-made with all his motives for con- 
duct, all his desires, economic or wasteful, moral 
or depraved, crass or aesthetic,” he turned to his 
analysis of the casual: 





If we postulate some sixteen instinct unit charac- 
ters which are present under the laborer’s blouse and 
insistently demand the same gratification that is, with 
painful care, planned for college students, in just 
what kind of perverted compensations must a laborer 
indulge to make endurable his existence? A Western 
hobo tries in a more or less frenzied way to compen- 
sate for a general all-embracing thwarting of his na- 
ture by a wonderful concentration of sublinunation 
activities on the wander instinct. The monotony, in- 
dignity, dirt, and sexual apologies of, for instance, the 
unskilled worker’s life bring their definite fixations, 
their definite irrational inferiority obsessions. 

The balked laborer here follows one of the two 
described lines of conduct: he either weakens, becomes 
inefficient, drifts away, loses interest in the quality of 
his work, drinks, deserts his family; or, he indulges 
in a true type inferiority compensation, and in order 
to dignify himself, to eliminate for himself his in- 
feriority in his own eyes, he strikes or brings on a 
strike; he commits violence, or he stays on the job 
and injures machinery, or mutilates the materials. 
He is fit food for dynamite conspiracies. He is ready 
to make sabotage a part of his regular habit scheme. 
His condition is one of mental stress and unfocused 
psychic unrest, and could in all accuracy be called a 
definite industrial psychosis. He is neither willful 
nor responsible; he is suffering from a stereotyped 
mental disease. 


Possessed of this deep comprehension of the 
tragedy of the balked and degraded existence of 
the vagrant, the hobo, the migratory and unskilled 
casual, Carleton Parker strove passionately for the 
emancipation of these slaves of our generation. It 
was from his intimate knowledge of them that he 
derived the thing that inspired him—the vision of 
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a happier, saner civilization which has opened up 
a new world of spiritual enterprise to those who 
gratefully shared it with him. 

Ropert W. BRUERE 





VERSE 
Morn and Eve 


No one will ever know how many morns 

Have flung their crimson nets and caught me in, 
Luring me with the mirth of birds and thin 
Far silver winding of their hidden horns. 


No one will know how many August eves 

Have stopped my breathing in the hush to hear 

One far off thrush making her music clear 

Through the low intricate ripple of the leaves. 
W. A. Norris 


Worm 


I was once as free as you, 

I was once as young as you, 

sand to me, a sweet pure food, 
life to me, one oozy slime, 

for I was as long as you, 

longer far than most of you; 
now I’m only two short worms— 
worms you couldn’t call me. 


Living two lives, never one, 
two small lives, each more than one, 
we so twain, a twain remain, 
twain of one, and one of twain, 
treacherous day, a sunny day, 
sunniest day that ever I knew, 
a thing crawled near, cut me in two, 
I that once was long like you. 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Department of Agriculture 


IR: I have just read in your issue of April 20th the 

editorial entitled, The President and the Farmers, 
and it is hard to say whether I am more amused at 
your contradictions or provoked at your downright mis- 
representation concerning the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

As to the first point, I submit as an interesting intel- 
lectual exercise the task of reconciling such statements as 
that in reference to “ financial policies which have per- 
mitted unlimited speculation in land and the private loan- 
ing of money at rates of interest which merely thrust the 
farmer more and more deeply into debt, when indeed he 
can get money at all,” and the affirmation in the next 
sentence that the farmer “is already in a fair way 
toward prosperity.” Your editorial is a scold to the ef- 
fect that nothing has been done of a constructive char- 
acter, and yet you say, “ Anyone who expects a radical 
reconstruction of agricultural production and distribution 
to be accomplished in a few months under war pressure 
does not know the situation,” and you further remark, 
“What can the Food Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do in the present crisis to bring 
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about such a general rebuilding as is really necessary? 
Almost nothing. They can eliminate a few of the 
obvious leaks; they can make small beginnings at some 
reforms; they can apply local checks and stimulants; but 
in the main they are helpless.” I suppose you do not 
regard as even “small beginnings” the establishment by 
this administration of the Farm Loan banking system, 
which has reduced the rate of interest on farm loans in 
the west and south, where heretofore rates were too high 
to encourage the acquirement and development of farm 
homes; the inauguration and development of a compre- 
hensive and far-reaching market service which has greatly 
reduced the waste and loss in marketing farm products; 
the movement of cattle from the drought regions of the 
southwest, where they were perishing, to better feeding 
grounds in the Atlantic and Gulf States; the distribution 
of live-stock feeds in the southwest and the northwest, 
where feed crops had failed, by bringing the seller and 
the buyer into direct contact; the establishment of grain 
and cotton standards under which the producer receives 
the due price for quality and the speculator is unable to 
deceive; the introduction and development of cooperative 
undertakings in short-time operating credit, in dairy and 
creamery operation, elevator construction, etc.; the pur- 
chase and distribution of seeds at cost in regions where 
the supply was lacking, or the farmers were unable to 
provide their needs from the ordinary commercial 
sources; the purchase and distribution at cost of nitrate 
for fertilizer; the eradication of the cattle tick in a large 
part of the south; the suppression of the foot and mouth 
disease; the control of hog cholera, etc., not to mention 
the development of the County Agent system, which now 
extends to nearly every agricultural county in the United 
States, and which was the principal factor last year in 
a gross agricultural production aggregating something 
like $19,000,000 in value, and the Home Demonstration 
work, which last year accomplished in the farm homes 
the conservation of more than $10,000,000 worth of 
fruits and vegetables which otherwise would have gone 
to waste. These are but a few instances of important 
things that have been done; it would be a simple matter 
to cover dozens of pages with similar recitals. 

Like many other critics, you seem to have discovered 
that there is an agricultural problem, on which the econ- 
omists in the Department of Agriculture have been work- 
ing for years, without whose work the smug city dwellers 
would have suffered distressing privation long before this. 

You raise, as if they were new, the hoary questions, 
‘Is the small farm possible as an efficient producing unit? 
How can it be made so? And if it cannot, how are the 
large farms to be owned and operated; how can small 
farms be combined?” You seem to think that farmers 
and farms can be shuffled about by the government as 
the figures on a checker board. Critics of your sort seem 
to have no realization of the fact that farmers are men 
of individual ideas and of individual rights of property 
and person. Why do you not raise similar questions as 
to whether the small store or the small factory is pos- 
sible as an efficient producing unit, and whether they 
cannot be combined into large stores and factories for 
greater efficiency and economy? When it comes to 
“enormous maladjustments” the simplest observation 
would reveal the fact that they exist in as large or larger 
degree in commerce as in agriculture, and that they have 
existed since time began despite the best efforts of the 
wisest men, and that to a certain extent they will exist 
as long as human nature remains human nature. 
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However, your affirmation that the Department of 
Agriculture has been blind to these “enormous malad- 
justments” and is “ unsympathetic with the farmer” is 
an utterance of either perversity or sheer ignorance. Of 
like kind is the observation that the Department “ has 
by dilatory and obstructive tactics toward proposed 
measures for relieving the farm labor shortage, the high 
prices of seed and machinery, and the lack of adequate ar- 
rangements for loans, multiplied the discontent of the 
farmer a hundred-fold and directed it quite unnecessarily 
against the present administration.” There can be no an- 
swer to a slander like that except to denounce it as utterly 
and inexcusably false. I can only surmise that you have 
in mind some of the many hysterical or fanciful proposals 
of urban dreamers concerning agricultural development. 
There is a flood of them coming this way all the time. 
Happily both Congress and the administration have had 
the courage so far to ignore them or patiently to turn 
them aside, and the great business of feeding the world 
goes on apace. Last year the American farmers increased 
their production by a billion bushels of the leading cereals, 
and they have planted and are now planting an acreage 
which this year, with normal weather, will yield a stil! 
greater volume. 

Every well informed man knows that these accomplish- 
ments are due in large part to the leadership of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges in 
each of the forty-eight states, the State Commissioners of 
Agriculture, and farmers’ organizations with which the 
Department is in active cooperation. Through its county 
agents the Department is in intimate touch with progres- 
sive farmers of nearly every agricultural county in the 
United States. The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Food Administrator last month assembled for consulta- 
tion an advisory committee of twenty-four prominent agri 
cultural and live-stock producers from nearly as man) 
states of the producing regions, and after a week of inti- 
mate study, reaching into every activity of both the De- 
partment and the Food Administration, and after making 
some very helpful suggestions the committee adopted reso- 
lutions which are in striking contradiction of your conten- 
tions. I am enclosing a copy of their resolutions and a 
memorandum showing who the men are and what they 
represent. I imagine that any ordinary jury would accept 
them as more trustworthy witnesses than those whose 
knowledge of agriculture seems to be derived wholly from 
table contact with farm products. 

There is a problem of farm labor, and the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Labor are giving 
it their best effort, and have been instrumental in afford- 
ing considerable relief. We are hopeful from _ reports 
which we are receiving from the farms that our plans wil! 
result in mobilizing sufficient man-power to save the in- 
creased crops which the farmers have planted or are now 
planting. The chief difficulty is that for several years cities 
with their industries and their bright lights and their great 
fortunes have attracted so many men from the farms that 
there is not now enough labor seeking employment to fur- 
nish the farmers with their needs at the periods of greatest 
strain. Therefore, we are insisting that men of farm 
experience in the towns and cities spare a few days of 
their time to help the farmers with their tasks of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting, as was done in many parts of the 
grain belt last year. The Department cannot create labor, 
nor can it compel any man to work in any particular voca- 
tion. In this problem, as in others, in the future as in the 
past, I have no reason to doubt that the planning, the 
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mobilizing and the laboring will be done by the same 
patient body of men and women who performed the task 
last year without complaining and without shouting from 
the housetops. Their labors would be much easier if men 
who undertake to solve such problems from editorial chairs 
would secure from farmers and farm leaders on the ground 
some first-hand knowledge of existing conditions. 

I profess to have some knowledge of agricultural condi- 
tions in the United States, and since we entered this war 
I have sought information and suggestion from every pos- 
sible source. Constructive criticism, based on real knowl- 
edge of the facts, is always welcome. I have read much 
helpful comment from editors, and I have seen much mis- 
taken zeal, but in all the period of my manhood observa- 
tion I think I have never seen quite so much ignorance of 
a great economic problem as is exhibited in the editorial 
in your issue of April 20th. The saving quality of it is 
that its errors are so gross that any man of the most pri- 
mary economic intelligence will recognize its absurdity. 

CLARENCE OUSLEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





[Nore. We cannot reply to Mr. Ousley without first 
summarising the article which disturbed him. It began 
with the statement that the strength of the movement in 
Congress for $2.50 wheat, in opposition to the policy of 
the administration, gave evidence of the widespread dis- 
content existing among the farmers. This discontent is 
likely to be capitalized by the Republicans, and therefore 
liberal supporters of the administration should find some 
fundamental understanding of the farmers’ troubles. 
These troubles are due primarily to profound economic 
maladjustments which cannot be removed by either the 
Food Administration or the Department of Agriculture, 
in a few months of war. They include the fact that forty 
per cent of American farmers are tenants, that land in 
the hands of absentee owners assumes a false speculative 
value, that farmers without real estate have no adequate 
opportunity to borrow money in spite of the Farm Loan 
Banks, that low wages and the migratory labor system 
have brought about labor scarcity and fostered the I. W. 
W., that the farmer is not well organized for cooperation 
in the distribution of his products or in the purchase of 
his materials. The action which it is necessary to take 
during war not only cannot remove these maladjustments, 
but in many cases cannot move in the direction of recon- 
struction. Certain alleviatory measures can be undertaken 
by the government, however, such as emergency financial 
aid, the supplying of seed, and the control of the prices 
of farm machinery. Towards the farmers’ discontent in 
general the Department of Agriculture has been apathetic, 
and it has been slow to adopt even the alleviative measures. 
This attitude can and should be altered, but that is not 
enough. ‘The President should also appoint a scientific 
commission to study the agricultural situation, unhampered 
by what is being done now, and this committee should work 
out a programme for reconstruction after the war. 

It will be seen that the editorial was not a “ scold,” and 
that it censured the Department of Agriculture only inci- 
dentally. It is far from our present purpose to enter a 
general indictment against the Department, but we are pre- 
pared, in answer to Mr. Ousley’s somewhat heated re- 
joinder, to defend the criticisms we made. 

Even under the Federal Farm Loan system the farmer 
cannot borrow money except on security so good that if 
he has it he is already in “a fair way towards prosperity.” 
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The forty per cent of tenant farmers are almost unaffected 
by this system. As far as the system reaches it does ex- 
cellent work and is ably administered, but the credit for 
that does not belong with the Department of Agriculture, 
but with the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

As to the alleviative measures for which credit is claimed 
by Mr. Ousley, his letter is likely to mislead the unin- 
formed. The movement of cattle from the drought re- 
gions of the southwest and the distribution of feeds was 
the work of the Food Administration, not of the Depart- 
ment. What fostering of cooperative organizations has 
been in evidence is also due rather to Mr. Hoover's ac- 
tivity than to that of the Department. For the purchase 
and distribution of seeds the Department had a wholly in- 
adequate fund, and the seeds could be sold only for cash, 
so that the many farmers who needed this service most 
could not use it. When measures came before Congress 
to increase the fund and to extend the help on credit, Mr. 
Houston testified before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that the seed shortage was not acute, and he op- 
posed a change. Later he altered his testimony somewhat, 
but by that time the planting season was so far gone that 
the legislation was ineffective. Credit for urging it be- 
longs to Representative Baer, of North Dakota, a member 
of the Nonpartisan League. The Department’s promises 
of nitrate distribution also furnish an unfortunate example, 
for the nitrate is not forthcoming, and thousands of farm- 
ers who relied solely on the government for it are now 
disappointed. For the educational activities of the Depart- 
ment, developed in time of peace, we have only praise. 
But they hardly can be called emergency measures. 

Meanwhile the prices of farm machinery are uncon- 
trolled, and we are unaware that Mr. Houston has ever 
adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the many and per- 
sistent requests for action in this regard. And until re- 
cently almost no action was taken to relieve the labor 
shortage. Months ago farmers’ organizations met and 
petitioned the Provost Marshal-General and the Presi- 
dent, but Mr. Houston at the beginning contended that the 
shortage was not serious, and was one of the last men in 
the country to admit it. Plan after plan to mobilize farm 
labor was submitted to the Department by interested or- 
ganizations and bodies in the government, but the memo- 
randa commonly lay there on desks for weeks without 
action. If one wishes to learn of Mr. Houston’s apathetic 
attitude towards proposals for emergency loans, one has 
only to consult any of the gentlemen from Texas who 
came to Washington in behalf of relief for the tenant 
farmers in the drought districts. 

It is perhaps needless to add that our information has 
come from those who have a first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions, rather than from men sitting behind desks. 

Mr. Ousley’s bristling at our suggestions is an excellent 
indication of the reasons why the Department of Agricul- 
ture has become unpopular among members of the Federal 
Board of Farm Organizations and other farmers, both or- 
ganized and unorganized, throughout the country. To 
our minds it reinforces the plea that the Department 
should be more alive to the true situation and more ener- 
getic in undertaking what stimulative measures are possible. 
At the same time it does not in the least invalidate the 
main argument of our editorial: that the fundamental re- 
adjustments necessary can be planned only according to a 
broad programme of reconstruction, and that the pro- 
gramme should be prepared by a competent scientific com- 
mission which has no responsibility for what has been done 
or will be done during the war.—Tue Eprrors. |] 
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At the Capitol 
The Dollar-a-Year Man 


N the files at the White House there is a letter from 
one of those men known to Washington as a “ dollar- 
a-year man.” It reads in part as follows: 


“There is a time when stock needs to be taken by 
every man in service, to determine the moment when 
he becomes a liability, and not an asset. The moment 
this occurs — and it must occur in war conditions to 
every man in an important administrative post — 
then he should efface himself. My one anxiety, there- 
fore, is only to determine this moment.” 


It is now about a year since the first influx of “ dollar-a- 
year men” to Washington began. It may be of interest to 
review what the editorials of May and June, 1917, her- 
alded as the “ Descent on Washington of the Kings of 
Finance and the Captains of Enterprise at the call of the 
trumpet.” Many glowing columns were written about the 
“new Business Administration,” which was to leave its 
beneficent mark upon us after we were awakened from the 
nightmare of war. Familiar names in business circles were 
daily added to the list of various Advisory Boards and co- 
ordinating committees which sprang up over night in that 
great and carefully mapped and charted organization — the 
Council of National Defense. 


It was, of course, quite out of the question to pay these 
men salaries commensurate with their commercial earnings. 
This seemed to be taken for granted by the men them- 
selves, although Great Britain, who has sent her merchant 
princes abroad to represent her interests in matters dealing 
with her meat, sugar, or her cereal supply, has apparently 
felt no compunction in providing them with amounts suffi- 
cient in most instances to take their minds off their de- 
serted businesses. 


For the reason, however, that it was incompatible with 
established laws to accept the services of our own 
volunteers for nothing, it was arranged to fix the 
remuneration at a purely nominal sum, usually a dollar a 
year, an exception existing in the Food and Fuel Adminis- 
trations operating under a bill which authorizes the Presi- 
dent “ to accept the services of any person without compen- 
sation.” 


A year now having passed, we recall the enthusiasm of 
those spring days of 1917, when bureaucracy was besieged 
and was about to capitulate to the generals of big busi- 
ness, and we wonder just what has become of them. 
They have vanished almost as completely as the hosts of 
Sennacherib. It is true a few large figures remain, but 
what about the Council of National Defense, that massive 
organization, with its ramifications into the States? Wil- 
lard, Coffin, Rosenwald and Scott — good and big men, 
all of them — have been washed high by the tidal wave of 
our first year of war, and now lie stranded in the shallows 
of comparative inactivity. 


It is true that the Council of National Defense still 
holds its weekly meetings, but they are sparsely attended 
and of forced importance. Very different, indeed, from the 
momentous conclaves of last June and July, which, attended 
by most of the Cabinet and heralded to the country by the 
press, were the pulse of the nation itself. The extensive 
building erected to house the Council now shelters the pur- 
chasing commissions of one or two of the Allied countries, 
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and provides offices for the rapidly expanding War Trade 
and War Industry Boards, while the shrunken frame of 
our first war organization as it becomes more and more 
withered releases office after office in the insistent draft 
for space made by the new and lusty war activities. 


The “ dollar-a-year men” have themselves gone through 
the selective draft, and while, as in the military draft, there 
have been some mistakes and injustices, the whole result 
has been a remarkable sifting of these men for their abili- 
ties. 
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The admirable spirit expressed by one of them in the let- 
ter quoted above seems to have animated all of these men. 
Without the political defeat, which would have been neces- 
sary in England to unseat a cabinet, the entire Willard 
ministry has stepped quietly down and the administrative 
reins may now be seen in the hands of that little group 
which meets unostentatiously with the President each 
Wednesday afternoon — Hurley, Hoover, McCormick, 
Baruch, Garfield and McAdoo, all of them “ dollar-a-year 
men,” except the Secretary of the Treasury, and on second 
thought he sits among them rather in his character as a 
Director General of Railroads, and thus a volunteer, than 
in his Cabinet capacity. 


Patriots of both Houses, but particularly in the Senate, 
and more particularly the Senator from Missouri, have most 
unmercifully flayed the “ dollar-a-year man.” He has been 
accused of “sitting in swivel chairs and fixing up jobs on 
the American people ” — of everything, in fact, from com- 
plete graft to “bidding up the rents in Washington ” — 
excepting only homicide, which, however, in the case of 
some of their traducers, many a Southern jury would con- 
sider “ justifiable.” 


They are holding on in the midst of all this at the risk 
of their reputation, knowing that one lone mistake, which, 
made in the course of ordinary business, would never be 
noticed — if made now would blot their names forever — 
knowing that in many cases their own business affairs are 
suffering cumulative ruin in their absence — knowing that 
“the moment must come when they must efface them- 
selves” — and knowing, too, that the scarcest commodity 
after this war is going to be gratitude, and that the adula- 
tion of their own satisfied consciences is all that they will 
ever receive. 


There are dozens of men, too, in similar posts, who do 
not even have the small satisfaction of notoriety. The fact 
that the president of the Grain Corporation is a “ dollar-a- 
year man,” that many of his assistants are likewise — that 
there is even such a thing as a Grain Corporation — is little 
known outside of the grain trade and the various gov- 
ernmental agencies that deal with it — yet they supply 
all of freedom with its bread. 


History will never be in a position to chronicle, be- 
cause these last four years have glutted it with centuries 
of material, all the heroic deeds at the front, or all the 
sacrifices behind the lines; and while our dreams may never 
become more tangible than dreams, and the “ Business Ad- 
ministration ” still be a goal for the aspiration of future 
generations, the foundation has been laid and the material 
proved to be available in the existence in our national fabric 
of the qualities which are personified these days in the 
“ dollar-a-year man.” 


L. S. 
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Books and Things 


RIDAY, Saturday, Sunday — many persons have been 
to house parties just like this, I dare say, yet to me 
the experience was new. The week-end began, to be sure, 
as if it would turn out quite the usual thing — a late train, 
a long drive beside a patient chauffeur, luncheon over 
when we got to the house. Not until I had washed and 
eaten and was within two yards of the living room did I 
notice anything queer. “ Look,” I heard somebody say, in 
a loud voice, “ Look, he comes!” Once inside the door I 
noticed that everybody was facing my way, as if the ar- 
rival of a belated guest were somehow worth italics. To 
me, who find it difficult to look as if nobody were looking 
at me even when nobody is, such an entrance was em- 
barrassing. However, it was soon over. 
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What wasn’t soon over, what on the contrary lasted all 
the rest of the day, was the tendency of hostess, host and 
pretty much every guest to speak in blank verse. When 
somebody left half a line at the end of speech the next 
talker filled up the empty space before going on to turn 
out a few completed lines of his own. Sometimes A, B 
and C would say each a word or two, and the sum total 
was one iambic pentameter. A departing guest often let 
fall a rhymed couplet. At one time our host, standing still 
in conspicuous isolation, told all within earshot exactly 
what he really thought of his wife. He seemed to be ad- 
dressing nobody, and nobody seemed to hear, though possibly 
it may have been a desire to escape an awkwardness which 
caused one of the guests, a few lines afterward, to strike 
up a song. Later, when dressing for dinner, I was a little 
surprised to find myself talking to myself, out loud, and in 
blank verse. 


Such a Friday may have made me morbidly vigilant. 
Perhaps. Anyhow, Saturday was not very old before I 
discovered that I was watching the wrong hole. No one 
spoke a line of verse. No one burst into song. Yet in its 
way Saturday was as unusual as Friday. Whenever we 
talked about anybody, he or she was sure to come in. This 
happened not once or twice, but without exception, and 
some good reason for their coming was always given. In 
like manner, no one left the room without something being 
said or done that accounted for his going. A maid brought 
in a letter which our hostess, declining to read it, set 
against the clock on the mantelpiece, where it stared and 
waited. “I’m no ordinary letter,” it seemed to say. “ Des- 
tiny is inside me. Read me now and x will be your fate. 
Read me later and your fate will be y.” Other strange 
things did our hostess do. One of the guests, a man, 
handed her a key. She walked slowly across the room with 
it, while we looked on as still as shame, and dropped it 
with a sharp click into a vase on the mantelpiece. By the 
sound and by her appearance I knew, as plain as if some- 
body had told me, that when that key came out again, and 
unlocked a door, a secret would explode and hurt some- 
body. It was a little strange, too, I couldn’t help thinking, 
that whenever anybody said anything you remembered that 
he or she had already dropped half a hint of it. Early in 
the day everything spoken or done pointed ahead. Later 
in the day everything looked before and after. With all 
these odd ways I felt gently, yet irresistibly compelled to 
fall in. And I behaved as if I were trying to hide the ex- 
tent to which a will not mine had me under control. We 
all tried. None of us succeeded very well. 
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Set me down as a liar, if you like — fortunately | am 
grown too accustomed to such misunderstandings to resent 
them — but hear me when I say that on Sunday, most of 
the guests being gone and only six or eight of us remaining, 
the household did not go back to normal. We were not 
what we had been on Saturday, we made no set speeches, 
I really can’t say where our talk differed from our normal 
talk — it was simple enough — except that it was more 
like us than our talk usually is. I couldn’t help feeling 
that every remark meant a lot, and that if it had come a 
few minutes earlier or later it would have meant less, or 
something different. Besides, though none of us seemed to 
be trying to explain, we did contrive, by dropping, one a 
hook and another an eye, to give a pretty thorough account 
of what our relations had been, and with each added bit of 
revelation our present relations underwent a change. I 
don’t quite know how to put it, but we all seemed, as un- 
intentionally and as inadvertently as you please, to be 
opening a bag and letting out a large fierce gray past. Every 
now and then, not very often, one of our leaders would 
repeat some words that sounded like a refrain — something 
about the miracle, or the younger generation knocking at 
the door, or your gold and green forests, or up to the 
peaks and the great waste places. Queer enough, as I look 
back upon it, but I give you my word that at the time 
these refrains sounded like the most natural spectres in the 
world. Although we were really all obeying the will of 
somebody who wasn’t present, quite as faithfully as we had 
been the day before, we didn’t in the least seem to do this. 
Although we were all weaving exactly the pattern this ab- 
sent will had set for us, each of us appeared free to be 
quintessentially and rather terribly himself. This air of 
freedom characterized even the men and women whose 
business it was to light up by a close contrast the main 
stream of events, to intimate whither this main stream 
might have flowed, if only... ! 


O Life, I said, when I had got back to town and had 
given over trying to discover what these three days were 
about, O Life, I said, for when alone I sometimes treat 
myself to a vocative or two; O Life, how grateful to you 
am I. In the old days, the blurred days before the war, you 
brought me neither great joys, great sorrows, nor freedom 
from paltry cares. You were neutral, passable, endurable, 
drab, filled with an iteration slightly damnable. But I 
thank you for being so undesigned, so unconcerted, alike 
in your monotony and in the surprises which break it. Your 
purpose is that men should receive you, keep you, give you 
to others and lose you. Let not my eyes discern any of 
your further purposes, if by chance you have so much as 
one other. 


Natural though the above outburst was, I am not sure 
it was justified. For could anyone convict that blank-verse 
Friday of being overdesigned? Saturday and Sunday did, 
indeed, strive so hard to imitate, each after its own fashion, 
the appearance of life, that every departure from imita- 
tiveness, every forward pointing touch, every token of de- 
sign, looked shamelessly distinct and unlifelike. But Friday 
was innocent of effort to catch the appearance, the surface, 
the everydayness of life. Its conventions were so generous, 
what it asked one to take for granted was so monstrous, 
that one granted every demand without a qualm, and in 
the large air of the day, ignoring all sorts of things easily, 
one attended only to the energy, the music, the truth which 
the many conventions released and left free. 

P. L. 
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Mysticism and Logic 


Mysticism and Logic, by Bertrand Russell, M.A., 
F.RS. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


F all present-day writers on philosophical subjects no 
one has so singular a fascination for the most di- 
verse minds as Mr. Bertrand Russell. There is a challeng- 
ing quality about all his writing which provokes you to 
define your attitude towards it. Nor is the secret of this 
fascination far to seek. Some few, indeed, are attracted 
only by the intellectual gymnastics of which Mr. Russell 
is a past master. They want nothing but to share with him 
the joys of Logical Atomism. They thrill to his dazzling 
performances in the gentle game of symbolic logic in which 
ordinary language is discarded and a lot of strange symbols 
are manipulated according to certain highly technical rules. 
But the majority of readers are attracted to Mr. Russell 
by the eloquent sincerity with which he advocates a certain 
attitude towards life, a certain scheme of values and ideals 
— an answer, in short, to the old question, What ought in- 
telligent men to live by, or to live for? It is the mystic 
in the logician who appeals. 

In this volume Mr. Russell explains and defends his 
faith from different points of view in the first six essays. 
Two of these six are reprints, from a former volume, of 
the famous essays on The Free Man’s Worship and on The 
Study of Mathematics. Three deal with the relation of 
logic, or mathematics, to philosophy, and with the general 
problem of scientific method and philosophy. Among them 
is the splendid essay on Mysticism and Logic, which gives 
its title to the volume. The sixth essay is a wise and timely 
advocacy of the claims of science to be incorporated in 
“liberal” education as an indispensable element of “ cul- 
ture.”” The remaining four essays in the volume are re- 
prints from learned periodicals of papers dealing with tech- 
nical subjects, such as The Ultimate Constituents of Mat- 
ter and The Relation of Sense-Data to Physics. These 
will appeal to the expert rather than to the general reader. 

Mr. Russell does not merely preach his faith, he lives it. 
It is no mere formula. It is a quality of his whole person- 
ality. It manifests itself as a transparent intellectual hon- 
esty, a single-minded devotion to the pursuit of truth, a 
readiness to sacrifice human desires and emotions and the 
bias of practical interests to the one end of seeing things 
as they really are. To the austere intellectual integrity of 
this temper of mind it is impossible to deny a tribute of 
respect and admiration. Yet it is beset by tragic weaknesses. 
It makes Mr. Russell intolerant of other men’s views 
when they seem to him deficient in logic, or too ready in 
the game of dialectics to load the dice with human wishes. 

The keynote of Mr. Russell’s philosophy of life is the 
need of the union of the scientific and the mystical impulses 
in man. Such a union is “the highest eminence that it is 
possible to achieve in the world of thought.” It is the 
crown of philosophic endeavor. It is only, however, on 
condition of the scientific impulse being satisfied first, that 
mystic feeling can be allowed free play. There are two 
characteristics of the scientific attitude. First, it is severely 
logical, cares only for submission to the objectivity of fact. 
Secondly, it is dispassionate and impartial. It refrains from 
judging facts as good or bad by reference to our wishes; it 
is “ ethically neutral.” Again, it ignores practical interests. 
Hence the difference between past and future, so important 
for forward-looking action, is to the disinterested gaze of 
science irrelevant. Every future will some day be past, 
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hence, as Spinoza says, “ In so far as the mind conceives a 
thing according to the dictates of reason, it will be equally 
affected whether the idea is that of a future, past, or pres- 
ent thing.” Here, then, is the open secret of our existence. 
“ A life devoted to science is a happy life, and its happiness 
is derived from the very best sources that are open to 
dwellers on this troubled and passionate planet.” 

Though Mr. Russell does not in so many words deny 
happiness to other modes of life, yet he writes in the temper 
of one who can find happiness nowhere else. Where else 
can we achieve an “ impersonal cosmic outluok ”? Where 
else “‘ sweep away all other desires in the desire to know ”? 
Where else lay aside, in “ reverence towards fact,” al] 
hopes and fears, all desires and passions, all petty cares? 
Where else school ourselves to “ accept the world without 
the tyrannous imposition of our human and temporary de- 
mands”? Knowledge for Mr. Russell is the avenue to 
emancipation of spirit, to self-surrender, to peace; yes, even 
to universal love and joy. It is his way of dying to live. On 
the crest of this wave of cosmic emotion, he is swept into 
mysticism. Whatever the mystic has a right to ask, that the 
scientific attitude towards the world yields him in abun- 
dance. Such is the thesis of the essay on Mysticism and 
Logic. Only it must be a mysticism which is content to re- 
main a mere “ attitude towards life,” and does not attempt 
to become a “creed about the world.” As a feeling it is 
right. As a doctrine, as a belief in the unity, goodness and 
perfection of the world it is wrong. The task, then, is to 
attach the feeling, “the inspirer of whatever is best in 
man,” to the scientific outlook; to show that this outlook 
satisfies all that the feeling demands. ‘‘ The possibility of 
universal love and joy in all that exists is of supreme im- 
portance for the conduct and happiness of life...An im- 
partial contemplation, freed from all preoccupation with 
Self, will not judge things good or bad, although it is very 
easily combined with that feeling of universal love which 
leads the mystic to say that the whole world is good.” 

Is this scientific mysticism of Mr. Russell's really intel- 
ligible? Is ethical neutrality compatible with universal 
love? Can we feel joy in “ all that exists,” after, in the 
name of science, we have agreed that nothing which exists 
is to be called good? What is it that Mr. Russell proposes 
to love in this universe which he has first made unlovely 
and unlovable? Surely, we are here not far from the 
mood which made Mr. Bradley say, ‘‘ Where all is bad, it 
is good to know the worst.” What Mr. Russell really loves 
and enjoys is, not the universe, but the self-surrender of the 
scientific attitude. But is this not, after all, the most subtly 
insidious form of self-love? 

Indeed, the instability and self-contradiction of Mr. 
Russell’s attitude go deeper still. It is, perhaps, a smal! 
thing that he begins by offering to the philosopher “ citizen- 
ship of the universe,” and ends by denying that “ there is 
such a thing as the universe.” More serious and more 
fatal are the fluctuations which Mr. Russell’s scientific 
concept of the world undergoes. Throughout the early es- 
says it is always the actual world, the things which exist 
around us and which we perceive by our senses, towards 
which Mr. Russell’s attitude is directed. In The Free 
Man’s Worship this world is apostrophized as “ omnipo- 
tent matter, blind to good and evil, reckless of human life 
and human ideals.” The attitude there recommended as 
alone worthy of a “ free” man is so far from universal love 
as to be rather one of grim, stoic endurance, of heroic 
despair. Love there can flourish only between human be- 
ings, “ fellow-sufferers in the same darkness, fellow-actors 
in the same tragedy.”” Mathematics, in another essay, is 
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eloquently praised for the escape which it offers “ from the 
dreary exile of the actual world.” At first, then, for a 
philosopher to be scientific means to accept the theories of 
physical science about the “ actual.” But in the later essays 
there is a significant change. There to be scientific means 
to turn one’s back on the actual and soar with the mathema- 
tician and the symbolic logician into the ethereal realm of 
the merely possible and the wholly general. “ Philosophy is 
the science of the possible,” we are told in emphatic italics 
—not the practically possible, that is, but the theoretically 
possible, i. e., the most general, the most abstract, the most 
remote from human wishes and desires, and from the temp- 
tation to affix the labels “ good ” and “ bad.” It is identical 
with logic which “ provides an inventory of possibilities, a 
repertory of abstractly tenable hypotheses.” It is identical 
with Mathematics which is defined, not merely in jest, as 
“the subject in which we never know what we are talk- 
ing about, nor whether what we are saying is true.”” And 
still the mystic is to thrill with love and joy! And still he 
is to acclaim the homeland of his spirit! 

Such are the strange fortunes of Mr. Russell's quest for 
the reconciliation of the mystical and scientific impulses in 
man, for an attitude towards the world as a whole which 
shall satisfy the understanding and bring peace to man’s 
troubled heart. Has success rewarded his efforts? Or is 
not the plain moral rather this, that in straining away from 
the actual, because it is too opaque and chaotic for his logic. 
Mr. Russell has made any genuine solution of his problem 
impossib'e? In thus simplifying it, he has emptied it of 
all that gave it poignancy and sting. His ethical neutrality 
ends by ignoring everything in the world which challenges 
an ethical attitude. The logical abstractions with which 
he bids his ideal philosopher keep company, are but the 
bloodless shadows of the actual, and the emotions they in- 
spire are thin and bloodless, too. Not thus do we read the 
riddle of existence. Not thus do we win through to the 
peace that passes all understanding. 

All our beliefs, so Mr. Russell holds, are at bottom in- 
stinctive, for every instinct embodies itself in a system 
of beliefs which define the conditions of its satisfaction. 
Reason is but a further instinct which seeks to harmonize 
all other instincts, which wili not tolerate any contradiction 
between their respective beliefs. The most harmonious 
organization of beliefs is truth, and it, at the same time, 
ends the distraction and conflict within the human soul. 
There are many ways of achieving this harmony even in 
philosophy, and Mr. Russell’s, so far as it does succeed, is 
but one and not the only one. Moreover, it fails in the 
last resort, because of the sharp antithesis which Mr. Rus- 
sell insists on making betwen the non-human world and the 
human. He jettisons the evidence which human life, even 
with its desires and ideals, supplies for all who are willing 
to admit that man, being a part and a product of the world, 
is one of the fruits by which it may fairly be judged. He 
divorces human feelings and values from the study of facts, 
and then demands that the contemplation of the facts shall 
still satisfy our feelings. And in order to make them do 
so, he progressively makes his facts more and more abstract 
and empties them, in the end, of all the significance which, 
for good or ill, belongs only to the concrete and actual. 
Similarly, his ethical and political theories hang in the air. 
They lack a metaphysical basis. Hence, though the pole re- 
mains fixed toward which the needle of his spirit ever 
seeks to swing, yet the twists and turns of his thought as 
often oscillate away again. Truly, varium et mutabile sem- 
per — Mr. Russell. 

R. F. A. H. 
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Newman’s Background 


Correspondence of J. H. Newman, 1830-1845. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 


Neu 


HE editors of this volume have done a useful service 

in printing for us a further selection of Newman’s 
letters. The work, indeed, has not been done over-judi- 
ciously, though it has been done with loving care. There is 
much in the letters that hardly merited publication though 
it is probably better to have too much than too little. The 
material is now rapidly accumulating upon which a judg- 
ment of the Oxford Movement, and of Newman’s part 
therein, may be adequately based. The character of the 
Cardinal becomes the clearer upon reflection simply be- 
cause new recollections, old letters, new tendencies derived 
from his teaching all serve to throw into more striking re- 
lief the broad truth of the matchless Apologia. Newman 
the Anglican is now a tolerably obvious figure. Of New- 
man the Roman Catholic judgment is hardly yet to be 
made. The results of the mediating position he occupied 
between the thoroughgoing liberalism of Acton and the 
uncompromising autocracy of Manning cannot with any 
certainty be pronounced. Vaticanism has not completed 
the first half century of its existence; and if Dollinger and 
Tyrrell and Loisy are the tragic fruits of its policy its 
conflict with the modernist tradition is hardly complete. It 
is not until that battle has been fought that the real sig- 
nificance of Newman can be fully understood. 





But the fascination of his earlier life only grows deeper 
with the passage of time. He is acknowledged to be among 
the masters of English prose, and so stern an agnostic as 
Lord Morley has derived comfort from his sermons. No 
one can read his Apologia without loving the man. It takes 
its place on the shelf with the Confessions of Augustine 
and there are perhaps two other books alone which can 
claim equality with them. He was, in these years at least, 
a generous friend, an uncompromising opponent, an honest 
if misty thinker. Few men in the history of Oxford have 
wielded the influence he exerted. Froude,Gladstone, Keble, 
Manning, Pusey—it is indeed a remarkable company 
of the talents. It was for him Mark Pattison asked upon 
his deatn-bed. It was to him that half of five generations 
of Oxford students turned as the guiding star in faith and 
purpose. Few things of the last century are more dramatic 
than the warning of Francis Newman, himself no mean in- 
telligence, against the dangerous courses of his more gifted 
brother. Twice at least in his history the eyes of England 
were upon him; twice at least in his history the policy he 
pursued changed the whole character of the English state. 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that the Church of England 
would never know what she had lost in his secession; cer- 
tainly it may be doubted if the Church of Rome realized 
in full measure what she had gained. He stands out as the 
author of an ecclesiastical reformation, the eddies of which 
have not yet ceased to influence. 

He was not a learned man. The science of theology 
which German labor was then bringing to the birth passed 
over his head unknown. He was not, in a metaphysical 
sense, even a clear-thinking man. He was capable of 
petrifying hesitations. He could be convinced, as by Wise- 
man in the famous Donatist articles, by illogic and mis- 
understanding. But he had hold of one vital truth, and in 
the emphasis he gave it, he turned the current of his age 
into new and fruitful directions. 

He found a church which had been reduced to a mere 
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branch of the state. In Ireland alien and ungenerous, in 
England it was selfish and nepotic. The evangelical move- 
ment had improved its morals without raising its stand- 
ards; it had generated warmth without light. Its doctrines 
were at the mercy of the King in Parliament. Its organiza- 
tion, except by courtesy, had ceased to function. It was no 
longer, except by the merest fiction, a national church. It 
was only by hated privileges that it supported itself against 
sectarian competition, and men like Bentham could specu- 
late upon its dissolution, while the elder Mill imaginatively 
distributed its revenues to a system of mechanics’ institutes. 
Nor was this all. It was still very largely the church of a 
class. Most of its bishoprics were filled by the connections 
of the aristocracy, to which it supplied a kind of gilded poor 
relief. It was seriously degraded by its opposition to every 
reform, and its supine acceptance of all authority. So little 
did it cherish its own integrity that when, in 1833, the 
Whig ministry abolished ten of its Irish bishoprics no mur- 
mur came save from the cloistered pulpit of a college 
church in Oxford. 

Newman has told us in a famous passage how the news 
came to him in Italy of that Act. It filled his heart with 
anger “ against the liberals.” It was as a spark that lit in 
him the flame of divine utterance. He saw in a vision the 
Church of England as a beleaguered city, and it was his 
task to devote his life to her freedom. So long as she was 
the slave of the state she could be a church in name alone. 
So long as the Establishment involved her subjection to 
Act of Parliament, her own ethos would be unmeaning. 
Five days before his arrival in England, Keble had preached 
his great sermon on the “ National Apostasy.” It was in 
the real sense a call to arms. Every disintegrating element 
of social life was, in his view, combining to tear asunder 
the sacred fabric of the church. Like-minded men joined 
with them to assert the claim of the church to liberty. Her 
faith, her life, her person, her property must be her own. 
She could not, save on her own terms, be partnered with a 
state that too loudly proclaimed its supremacy. She had 
made an alliance; she had not contracted herself to slavery. 
An alien body like the Privy Council could not of right 
judge creeds, interpret dogma, establish ritual, which had 
been divinely ordained. A body of which Christ was the 
founder could not accept Lord Melbourne as its governor. 
A body of which the possessions had come from centuries of 
men eager to purchase salvation at the expense of their 
property, could not watch their confiscation at the bidding 
of radical economists like Joseph Hume or aristocratic rev- 
olutionists like Hobhouse. It was upon her own terms 
that the state must accept her alliance. Otherwise the con- 
nection was an evil thing. 

Such is the background of the Oxford Movement and 
its definition is, in the main, Newman’s work. He was in 
every sphere indefatigable. The “tracts for the times” 
dropped, almost miraculously, from his pen. The four 
o'clock sermons at St. Mary’s held spell-bound audiences 
that crowded the very paths outside the door to catch the 
faint intonation of his voice and the half-stilled sigh of 
breathless satisfaction as he ascended the steps of his pulpit. 
Every common-room in Oxford had material upon which 
its dullest members could be interesting. A new world 
was to be made. The state was to recognize its inability 
to do more than accept ecclesiastical decision. Protests 
were made against every invasion, real or seeming, of the 
church’s personality. War was made on every minimizer 
of her powers. The body of the clergy was to assert its 
ancient prerogatives. The voice of Convocation, too long 
silent, was again to be raised. The party was to be taught 
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its place. Dogma was to be re-defined in the purity of the 
ages before the crown had stained it by re-statement in 
Acts of Parliament. There was to be a revival of learning. 
“ Back to the fathers ” was to be the motto over the library 
of every village rectory; and from the country clergyman, 
the poor Theobald of Butler’s vision, the great scholar was 
to be made. Oxford was to be purged of its taint of 
evangelicalism. The great days of the seventeenth century 
when Laud had dictated to the proudest of English Kings, 
and James had admitted the dependence of his crown upon 
the bishop’s mitre were to be restored. The Reformation, 
“ that blight upon our upas-tree,” as Hurrell Froude called 
it, was to be hurled into an ignominious oblivion. It had 
substituted royal will for God’s purpose and was therefore 
tainted at its source. 

It is difficult to do justice to the enthusiasm engendered 
by the movement. Certainly it heralded a revival of schol- 
arship. Certainly it drew the church of England from a 
slough of nepotic despondency. But it hopelessly miscalcu- 
lated the forces of opposition. He did not rightly gauge 
the English tradition of antagonism to Rome. He did not 
realize that to praise Roman custom was for the uninitiate 
to suggest an entrance into dangerous paths. It attracted 
to itself men of hot temper and indiscreet clarity of purpos: 
who spoke without the economy of words that statesman- 
ship demands. The evangelical movement had gone deep 
into English life. It had close connection with the moder 
ate liberalism personified by men like Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell. The Oxford theories came at a time when 
reform was in the air and had secured significant popu- 
larity. Ecclesiastical liberalism hac leaders like Hampden, 
who were no whit behind Newman and his confederate: 
in pungency and learning. Collegiate authority no less than 
governmental authority was largely on its side. The great 
church dignitaries could hardly turn elsewhere than in the 
direction given by politics to the court; and the bishops of 
the day were hardly the men to seize the import of the 
revolution. Little by little the forces of opposition were 
aroused. The natural inertia of ecclesiastical indifference 
worked largely to the same end. The country clergy would 
have had to learn anew their theology, and the patrons of 
their livings shrank from the stigma so openly cast upon 
the origin of their advowsons. 

It is probable that his opponents as greatly underrated 
the passion of the Newmanites as the latter underrated the 
power of evangelicalism. Certainly by 1840 it was clear 
that a total victory was impossible, and when, in 1843, 
Newman withdrew to Littlemore, the only outstanding 
quest'on was the extent of his defeat. But new problems 
had arisen. The spectre of Rome confronted him for five 
years before that time; and, as he approached her, he grew 
to understand that she was in truth no spectre but the lady 
of his dreams. A church which had not the courage to in- 
sist upon its independence, that cooperated in the destruc- 
tion of its own ethos, could not be the one, true church. A 
search into early history convinced him that Anglicanism 
was in the situation of the Donatists. The Anglican 
church was a schismatic church and she must go, penitent, 
to the mother from whom she is parted. No mental striv- 
ing has been more exquisitely depicted than Newman’s ac- 
count of his effort to find truth. He realized the responsi- 
bility of his position. There were literally hundreds of men 
and women, young and old, whose lives would be altered 
by his decision. Prayer and thought and reading — what 
comfort these could give they gave. We see now, indeed, 
how narrow was the induction upon which his thought was 
based. The real problems of textual criticism, the true 
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perspective of early ecclesiastical history, he never in any 
real sense grasped. The relation of Rome to other apostolic 
churches was a riddle of which he did not even seize the 
existence. The accidental character of the Roman papacy 
was never seen even by him who had followed with close 
atter.tion the career of Lamennais in France. His secession 
to Rome is unquestionably sincere, and, on the balance of 
events, it brought him happiness. But it was a secession of 
a mind clouded by passionate emotions, of a mind, too, un- 
trained in dealing with historical evidence. There are few 
tragedies more vivid than the last months of Newman’s 
struggle. Men of vast ability — Manning, Pusey, Keble, 
Gladstone — offered him their counsel. All they could con- 
tribute he carefully weighed. Yet from them, too, as from 
him, the central factors of the problem throughout re- 
mained unknown. He went back into the old world at a 
time when Baur had begun to redress the balance that was 
wanting. 

Yet Newman had accomplished a mighty work; and, 
when the last criticism of him has been made, he remains 
one of the vital figures of the nineteenth century. He is the 
first great Englishman of his time to seize the significance 
of corporate personality. He realized that the life of the 
church is a real life, not granted of state charity, but se! !- 
derived and living to its own purposes. He perhaps too 
greatly emphasized the dependence of that life upon the 
terms of its original institution. The conception of a 
dogma capable of development came to him only later, and 
then not in full measure. But he defended with high elo- 
quence a conception of social organization which is funda- 
mental to liberty. He gave to it all he had, and he had 
much to give. He made for it a sacrifice of which we can 
only dimly conceive the magnitude. He paid for his cour- 
age by twenty years of loneliness and humiliation. If, in 
the end, there came to him the triumphant knowledge of a 
generous vindication, it came too late for him to do more 
than signalize its advent. The early years of his intellectual 
exile have cast over the whole an enigmatic quality that 
evades the subtlest penetration. ‘‘ Secretum meum mihi ” 
he had written in 1864; and it is still, in large part, his 
own. But the enigma in no wise conceals a fascination that 
commands affection. The historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will trace back to Newman certain great strands of 
thought that are vitally involved in the movement of free- 
dom. He will recognize that, in the end, few men were 
more eager for the cause of righteousness. He will show 
that vicious as his system often was, ungenerous as his 
dogmas could be, failing as he did to see the patent prob- 
lems of his time, he was yet, even if unconsciously, the 
direct minister to liberty. In that event the tragedy of Ox- 
ford will not have been in vain. 

H. J. L. 


Mr. Howells on Miss Austen 


Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, with an Introduc- 
tion by William Dean Howells. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents net. 


Mes HOWELLS’S introduction to Pride and Preju- 
dice, which the Messrs. Scribner have just added to 
their Modern Student’s Library, is the happiest expression 
of a long affection. For almost thirty years now he has 
read the novel every two or three years, finding it always 
as fresh as it was the first time, delighted anew by each 
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contact with Miss Austen’s “ subtle and beautiful and ever 
adequate art.” Yet his affection is not more evident when 
he praises than when he finds Miss Austen falling short 
of perfection, when he says, for example of Darcy, re- 
formed and chastened and beneficent, that “the author 
makes him the scapegoat of the situation; she accumulates 
on him not the sins but the virtues of his tribe.” 

Seeing with his own eyes, as his habit is, Mr. Howells 
does not see Miss Austen quite as she now appears to most 
of us. He finds in her irony “a sort of protesting pity; ” 
he says it “ broke into satire, into bitter sarcasm, toward 
the cruel and hopeless fools of her story,” while her feeling 
toward her other fools, the kindly, was one of “ tender 
amusement at their absurdity.” He is not, to be sure, 
alone in such opinions. Has not Mr. Warre Cornish, in his 
book on Miss Austen in the English Men of Letters, 
spoken of her “ half-pitying, half-amused perception of the 
purblind judgments, sordid views and mean actions of the 
generality?” But most of us, I suppose, do not now think 
of her as pitying or even half-pitying. Mr. Howells him- 
self helps us to describe our different impression. By steal- 
ing his words we can say that Miss Austen’s irony lies 
somewhere between pity and pitilessness, between bitterness 
and tenderness, that her ability to keep the peculiar tone 
which such an irony gives her novels, and to keep it also 
free from every kind of monotony, is one of the marvels 
of her art. To many of us Lady Ritchie has described 
not only Miss Austen’s heroines, but their creator: “ Her 
heroines have a stamp of their own. They have a certain 
gentle self-respect and humor and hardness of heart.” A 
certain gentle hardness of heart is more characteristic of 
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The Rusvion Wolfhound Identifies Borsoi Books 
Of special and timely interest 
to readers of tie New Republic 


INDIA 
AND THE FUTURE 


By Witu1am ARCHER 
Author of “God and Mr. Wells,” ete. 


This book is the result of a comprehensive 
survey of Indian conditions. Setting out with 
an unprejudiced mind, the author gradually 
formed a very strong opinion that the relations 
between Great Britain and India must end in a 
self-governing India, capable of taking her place 
on terms of equality among the great nations of 
theearth. Atthesame time he is fully conscious 
that British rule cannot soon be dispensed with. 

“*INDIA AND THE FUTURE’ is a brilliant contribution, 
the product of a mind which has that rarest of all gifts, perfect 


straightness of vision combined with uncompromising fairness 
in debate and decision.” —LONDON NATION. 


“There is no fairer mind than his in England . . . the 
ablest, most candid and most stimulating survey of the 
subject written in England for a good many years past.” 

—LONDON OBSERVER. 


Large octavo, Illustrated. $3.00 net wherever book are sold. 
Send to the publisher for a copy of the 
new complete catalog of Borzoi Books. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 220 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York 
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and Economics 
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Valuable to every man who owns a busi- 
ness and to every executive. 


Deals with Finance and Economics as 
they affect commercial conditions. 


Reflects and defines the movements 
which determine the general trend 
of all markets. 


Of real service to business men. 


Publishes expert opinions by men of 
national importance. 


Non-technical, conservative, reliable. 


Subscription Rates 
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Three Months 
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K-=™ Indispensable to every Field 
Artillery Officer, Non-Commissioned 


Officer and Member of Special Details. 
| NOTES ON TRAINING 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
DETAILS 


By Lieut.-Col. Robert M. Danford, N.A., 
and Major Onorio Moretti, U.S.R. 


35th Thousand, revised and augmented and 
greatly improved in size and weight 
Price $2.00 


For sale by all Regimental Exchanges and leading 
dealers or postpaid to any address. 





| Equally Necessary is 


| 700 FRENCH TERMS FOR 
AMERICAN FIELD 
ARTILLERYMEN 


By Edward Bliss Reed, Major, Yale R.O.T.C. 
Postpaid to any address. 50 cents 
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Miss Austen, it seems to me, than either tenderness or bit- : 






























terness. 

Both Mr. Howells and Mr. Warre Cornish notice ee 
something old-fashioned in Miss Austen’s style. The lat- 
ter, when praising the scene in which Elizabeth Bennet re- 
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fuses Darcy, has to make allowances “ for stiffness of lan- : 
guage and the ceremonious manners of the times.” Mr. bh 
Howells says: “As for the colloquial or rhetorical lan- Man Shops a 
guaging of the dialogue throughout, I have noticed in my a 
latest reading of the book that the style is natural when 6 Years 


the matter in hand requires the expression of no grand 
emotion, but that when the author mounts her high horse, 


and advances at the pace which the imitators of the great Until a fellow is eighteen 


Doctor Johnson had set, she ceases to be Jane Austen, de- his mother does most of his 

mure, ironical, natural, and becomes Fanny Burney, after buying for him. After he nt 
Fanny Burney has learned her lesson in the process of be- is twenty-four, his wife B) 
coming Madame d’Arblay.” Well, no one will deny that does. Except for those six ¢ | 
Miss Austen has often a formality in neatness which the years, the best way to sell 4 
masters of our contemporary prose seek to avoid. Yet while most things for a man is to 

I read her I almost never get that special feeling which we sell his women folks. And 
call old-fashionedness. More positive impressions exclude the best way to do that is " 
this one, as they do when I read Fielding or Goldsmith or to advertise in 


Sterne. And is not Miss Austen’s manner often at its most 
astural and simple when her feeling is deepest? Take, for Th y 
example, the famous passage near the end of Persuasion, ‘ € is 
when Anne is near finding her lost happiness: “ Prettier D , t et | 
musings of high-wrought love and eternal constancy could ¥- inea or e 
never have passed along the streets of Bath than Anne was agg ine In hk 
sporting with from Camden Place to Westgate Buildings. ilion Homes 
It was almost enough to spread purification and perfume 
all the way.” After re-reading such sentences one takes a 
new pleasure in Mr. Howells’s admirable praise: “ Her 
style has the rare distinction of absolute prose, which... 
is often of the simplicity of the best talk, and always of the 
naturalness which still freshly charms.” 

Q. K. 


Over There and Back, by Lieut. Joseph 8. Smith. New EF onservée Labor P ower 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

















We are backing the boys over there—but we can- 


RANKLY boyish is this account of the war by a young not give them our best until the fitness of our 2 
American officer who has fought against the Boche in — here equals the fitness of our fighters ‘) 
three uniforms—Canadian, British, American. He first Our output should be larger. The health and 
went to France with the Second Canadian Division, then efficiency of our industrial army must be im- 
received a commission in the British army and was proved. ‘ y i 3g 
attached to the Royal Scots, resigning in August, 1917, to out Tilp to peemene" pond wy OS onetee ee Vous 
come home and put on the uniform of his own country. it “aie Ceo vee + 
Three years of fighting have brought him into every big 1. Active membership in the Association. ‘Wa 
battle on the British end of the western front, and yet 2. A year’s subscription to our “ Review.” ry 
there is nothing sombre in his story even when he writes ee eee of 
of death. Sometimes a stray bullet whirred over head, he American Association for Labor Legislation 
says, but his men never ducked. “ You never hear the 183 East 23d Street NEW YORK | 





bullet that gets you, so why worry?” In this carefree 
spirit, and without thought of beauty or accuracy of style, 
he tells his story, as quick to record acts of heroism as to 


ees lgeomnaipaon RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION | = 


Contributors By MOISSAYE J. OLGIN 


SHEPLEY | ry uate of Bryn AUTHOR OF 


monte and articles 'to the “The Soul of the Russian Revolution” 


in 
months and fs contributing a series of articles to the 
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NROLL NOW for 
courses from July 
eighth to August sixteenth. 
Training in War Relief, 
Industrial Conditions, Child 
Welfare, Social Case Work, 
Community Organization, 
Recreation, etc. 


The Summer School 
should be of value to Col- 
lege Seniors, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Nurses and 
Social Workers. 


For bulletin, etc., address 
Secretary, 107 East Twenty- 
second Street. 


New York Scuoo1 
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Start Saving Money Today 


STOP Careless Spending 


h days it is the duty of every man, 
| eo cad child to sto contiens 


spending of money. It is t to 
ener on ully and {ntelligently but it is 


unpatriotic an ae to 8 one’s in- 
come on the hit-or-miss plan. 

Fifteen years ago, George B. Woolson 
laid out for his own use a system for keep- 
ing a personal ap”. household cash account. 
Several friends suw it and wanted one for 
their own use. So he had about a hundred 
copies printed and ruled. Then he sent 
out a few hundred circulars, which was the 
start of the business of George B. Woolson 
& Company. Since, and up to the beginning 
of this year, —s yoy a —y nave 

mn sold yearly. or the 
od has Veen practically no advert ~w 
The books have sold because of word-of- 
mouth atverwaans, of one person recom- 
mending it to another. 

One “he last September a young man 
walked into my office and asked me to ad- 
vertise ——* Economy Expense Book 

his magazine. 
in fe told me that there was a wonderful 
opportunit ht now to sell a book, which, 
ithe the oolson books, helped peo to 
save money. He said that the opportunity 
was greater than ever before in the history 


b savin and intelligent spending 
was oe im Sant, to advertise Woolson’s 


Econom xpense Book, i 
was in A position to “do my bit” in just 


this way. 


B. Woolson & Co. N. R.-5-18-18 
George Ie-V West 32nd St., New York. 


By CHARLES W. HOYT 


I knew that during the past fifteen years 
hundreds, = thousands, of yo people, 
married and single, had been hel in their 
personal and household finan by Wool- 


they told of the great help tha 
Pen Expense Book bad been to them. 


had used a book in my own family for 

years. I had present many copies to 

pean people and knew that it had helped 
em 


But the facts were that the concern had 
not made money oy advertising. They had 
long ago decided to stop experimen on 
further advertising. In fact, they didn’t 
have enough money to advertise. 

But the young man’s logic kept comin 
back into my mind. Finally I yielded, an 
in one of the November magazines Woolson’s 
nay Expense Book was offered for 

e. 


sale. 

Within three weeks after it appeseed, I 
decided that the field really was big; that 
right now the people needed and wanted 
such a book; and that there was a possi- 
bilicy of selling it through advertising. I 
ordered, and committed myself for $30,000 
worth of advertising. 

And so, over an interval of two month 
this $30,000 was spent. Thousands 
books were sold. uring January, Feb- 
ruary and March, George B. Woolson & 
Company had great trouble, because of 
the abnormal conditions, to manufacture 
sufficient quantities of books. But finally 
at about April ist, sufficient books ha 
been made to fill all orders to date. 

Every man, every woman, who earns and 
spends money, should keep an account of 
it; should be able to tell quickly, at an 
time, for what the money has been spen 
ap 4 family that has an income of even 
$3 per year, every individual who earns 

800 per year, should run a cash account. 

Three-quartere of the troubles o —— 

use 


life may be to an 
oF the lols Gaeme. 


BEGIN Intelligent Spending 


Because I know that there are severa! 
million families in this country who wil! be 
helped by the use of Woolson’s Economy 
Expense Book, I am again placing orders 
for advertising, to the extent of a great 
many thousand dollars. I believe every 

rson who buys this book, and uses it 
or at least one year, will thank me for 
bringing its merits to their attention. 

oolson’s Economy Expense Book is a 
handsome, well-made book, bound in fiex- 
ible fabrikoid leather. In the front of the 
book is a ~~ article entitled “ Getting 
On In The orld.” This contains many 
valuable ideas. It gives budgets showing 
the ideas of others as to the proper pro- 
portion of one’s income to epend ‘or rent 
or room, food or boa clothing, amuse- 
ments, insurance, etc. e ideas given in 
this preface are worth hundreds of dollars 
to anybody who will read and use them. 

Next, ere is room for four years’ ac- 
counting. The book is so.arranged that 
you can always tell what every sort of 
expense has cost you. You can compare 
similar expenses z weeks, months or years. 
At the back of the book is a four years 
Summary, by the use of which you can 
see at a glance exactly where your money 
bas gone from year to year. The use of 
this accounting system will mean thousands 
of dollars to you in money and much more 


in ~~ mind. 

ight now ita the time to setart—not 
January ist, but now when the fate of this 
Nation depends so much on what its people 
do with their money. 

I have arranged with the publishers so 
that you need send no money in advance. 
I want you to see the book first. I want 
you to bave it in your home for five day® 
absolutely on approval. I want you to 
read it and to consider what it will do for 
you. At the end of five you are to 
remit $2 or return the 

Write today. Unless you wish, you need 
send no cash, but give a business reference. 
The publisher w send the book (all 
charges pre ) at once. Use the coupon 
or write a letter. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
118-V West 82nd Street, New York City 
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ag Book Advertising 
this issue is important 


The greater convenience and the 
covins in carriage costs make this 
poe egeeat method of book order- 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-Sisth Se. 
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the art of 
your city’s 


buildings 


@ Do you know what style of archi- 
tecture was used in building the Capi- 
tol at Washington—the Boston Public 
Library—the Woolworth Building in 
New York? 

@ Here is a book which gives the story 
of this living art so completely that 
nothing is omitted from prehistoric 
Egypt up to our most modern Amer- 
ican cities. 

q Including the latest discoveries and inter- 
pretations, illustrated by 317 splendid re- 
productions of the world’s greatest struc- 
tures, it is a story so full of information 
and at the same time so fascinatingly 


written that no cultured home can afford 
to be without it. 


A History of Architecture 





at Uni 
Get it to-day at your booksellers $3.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 
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finding from one to half a dozen 


—of some particular species of wood. 


with taste and discrimination they are a constant joy. 


RED GUM 


and the public has responded most understandingly. 


in which the doors, trim and panelling are made of 


(“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD.” 


1322 Bank of Commerce Building 





You can hardly look through a high class 
magazine of general circulation today without 


vertising pages designed to interest the building owner 
or home builder in the advantages—practical as well as artistic 


The more you study the subject of wood values, the more fasci- 
nating the subject becomes, and this is as it should be, for you live 
intimately with your doors, trim and panelling, and if these are chosen 


The first wood which was advertised to the general pupuic was 


There are scores of America’s finest hotels and literally hundreds 
of office buildings, apartment houses and charming private residences 


When you are looking into the subject of wood, 
as you must, sooner or later, write to the 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION |) 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


and ask them to send you interesting RED GUM booklets and graphic RED GUM 
samples. Thereis no charge for them (even though they are worth quite a lot of money). 
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Notice to Subscribers 


IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly on 
Saturday, do not assume that it has been 
lost In transit. With the terribly congested 
condition of the railroads at this time delays ¢ 
to the mall trains are inevitable. If your copy 
of THE NEW REPUBLIC does not reach you 
at its regular time, wait a few days before 
writing to us. By that time it will probably 
be in your hands. 
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Correspondence with out-of-town customers 
is supervised by a staff member 
with twenty- -five e years’ experience. — 





“Every community 
community capitol’ 


every schoolhouse a 
fe Teh Bureau of Education 
SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 








OFFERS A COURSE IN 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN r 


COMMUNITY CENTER LEADERSHIP 
BASED UPON 
ACTUAL PRACTICE AND TRAINING 


Manufacturers’ Association. 
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E. T. de MONTFORD 


every board or bundle. 
It’s your quality insurance. 





HE ONE WAY for you to be sure that the 

CYPRESS lumber you get was grown in a 
egion near enough to the coast to possess the 
MAXIMUM of decay-resisting quality is to refuse all 
but genuine ““*TIDE- WATER” CY PRESS—and 
the only way to KNOW that you’ re getting Tide-water 
»} Cypress is to insist (and keep on insisting) upon SEE- 
ING WITH YOUR OWN EYES the REGIS- 
TERED TRADE-MARK of the Southern Cypress 


Tell your lumberman. 


ce 
A 


Tams Pre Bee US Orme 
@ Pree vols. in the Cypress Pocket Library. Why not get some? 


Phar algerie SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASS’N. 
1461 Broadway , : New York NEAREST? | tase 1265 Heard Not Bonk Belding. Seckooneiiia’ Fin 
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A MASTERPIECE OF MINGLED TRAGEDY, BEAUTY AND HUMOR 


GONE TO EARTH 


By MARY WEBB, author of ‘‘ The Golden Arrow,’’ ‘‘ The Spring of Joy ”’ Net, $1.50 


About what novel of recent days—or years—could the Literary Editor of a newspaper of the standing of The Sun 
(New York) say (in a review covering a whole page) : 

Rebecca West's Verdict. “Let us recall what Miss West said about it: ‘The year’s discovery has been Mary 
Webb, author of Gone to Barth. She is a genius and I shouldn't mind wagering that she is going to be the most 
distinguished writer of our generation.’ ” 

The Impressiveness of “ Gone to Barth.” “Gone to Earth is the most impressive English novel since Thomas 
Hardy gave us Tess of the D’Urbervilles. It has many points of resemblance to Tess.” 

The Author's High Literary Lineage. “Mary Webb is of the line of Meredith. In Gone to Earth are many Mere- 
dithean traits of style, but the fantasticalness which Meredith allowed himself is not present.” 

The Characters of the Story. ‘“ They are put before us with exquisite and unobtrusive humor and understanding. 
There is fun in this book; make no mistake about that. There is comprehension, which is of far more importance: 
and there is the power to convey, which is most important of all.” 

The Author’s Literary Immortality. “Gone to Barth will be read, it will be remembered. Its author is assured 
of something more than mere notice hereafter.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ EL SUPREMO ”’ 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE Net, $1.50 


The Outlook says: “Mr. White in his fascinating story of old Rome purposely makes Emperor, Vestal Virgins, 
slaves, and every one else talk like the people you see at movies or meet on the railway. For once we have a 
story of classical days over which we do not go to sleep. The same is true, of course, of ‘Quo Vadis,’ but that 
remarkable book is far less unconvential than this.” 


The Boston Post says: “It seems a long journey from rural America of today to ‘the gradeur that was Rome,’ 
but Edward Lucas White makes ancient Rome so understandable that one can get there without changing mental 
gears. Mr. White, without sacrificing historical accuracy, has been able to write a story of long ago that not 
only brings the past vividly before our eyes, but also keeps us interested in the eventful lives of his characters.” 



































A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY FULL OF LAUGHTER 


BEFORE THE WIND 


By JANET LAING Net, $1.50 


A very amusing story, well told and extremely unusual. 
Two old ladies trying to do their bit for the war, ask their old friends to dismiss their servants, close their houses 
and come and live with them, thus making one set of servants do for the lot, letting the others free for war duty. 
Around this strange and complicated gathering of seven elderly women and one individual old man Miss Laing 
has woven a story of love, war and mystery in which the action is unceasing and the interest keeps pace. 















A GENUINE WESTERN NOVEL BY A WESTERNER 


THE FIGHTING FOOL 


By DANE COOLIDGE Net, $1.50 


Knowing and living the life of the frontiersman, Mr. Coolidge has interpreted it to the world in a way not even ap- 
proached by any other writer. It is full of zip and action from start to finish, with an unusual love story inter- 
woven; and in reading it you breathe the very air of our great southwestern frontier. 


THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN BOY 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Amateur ”’ Net, $1.50 


This novel tells the story of an American boy who went through school and college, but who was not educated 
until later. It is a startling commentary on the methods of which our young men are fitted for life. Griffith 
Adams is an American type; there are thousands like him. His story is the history of the average collegian— 
only that his is perhaps the more fortunate. Business, Friendship, Love, all have their part in this story of a lov- 


able character. In Press 

























POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Forethought for the Morrow ia 
7 RHE NEW REPUBLIC has such a breadth of out- a. 
look, such independence of thought, such sane judg- = 
ment and such humor withal, that I have capitulated, and 3 
enclose my check for a subscription. | 
“ Forethought for the morrow and the days when I will have =! 2 
no newsstand around the corner brought me around, for 1 ie 
would not miss a single issue during the coming summer i6 
months for a good deal more than the subscription price of 2 
the paper.” 
Soon you will be going away to mountain, 
country, seaside or training camp. There 
will be no newsstand around the corner, so, 
in order to avoid any inconvenience in se- 
curing The New Republic during the crit- 
ical months to come, we suggest 
A SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 
for June, July, August and September 
FOUR MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 
i i i A a yi it Hi SIR Lea r 
-—— — — =< Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York Oity™ "=" == = 













I enclose One Dollar for a special Summer Subscription for 
The New Republic. (New Subscribers only.) 
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No master record shall be considered as 
satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 






has been approved not only by an authorized 






representative of the Victor Company, but also 
by the artist. 



























‘Extract from Victor artists’ contract 


Every Victor Record 
must have the artists 


| own approval 
LOO Our contract demands it 


Vi ic trola Not only must every Victor Record receive the ap- 
e proval of the Victor Recording Laboratory before it is 
listed in the Victor Record catalog, but the artist who 
makes the record must also be satisfied that it portrays 
his or her art with absolute fidelity. 


When you play a Victor Record on the Victrola, you 
can be sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the 
artist sang or played it—exactly as he or she wishes you 
to hear it. 


So true to life in every detail that Victor Records have 
also earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic 
approval of the great final judge—the music-loving 
public. 


There are Victors and Victrolas from $12 to $950, and any Victor 
dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for 
you. Saenger Voice Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students 
—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking eeehine Co., (Camden, N, J., U.S.A. 


Rectiner Gen . Canadian Distribut 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 
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